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Walter Scott (1771 — 1832) was the son of a Scotch 
barrister, or, as it is called in Scotland, a Writer to the 
Signet. The poet was bom in Edinburgh, but his earlier 
years were passed in the neighbourhood of the Valley of 
the Tweed, and in sight of the English Border ; and there, 
in the home of his grandfather, he became acquainted with 
many Border tales and ballads, and acquired a taste for 
antiquarian lore. He was educated at the Edinburgh High 
School, and afterwards at the University of the same city ; 
but, like many other famous men, his place in class was 
somewhat low. He adopted his father's profession, and 
eventually received a legal appointment under the crown. 
In 1802 he published hi? first important work, called the 
* Minstrelsy of the Border.' This was followed in 1804 by 
his edition of the ancient poem ' Sir Tristrem.' ' The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,' published in 1805, and ^ Marmion,' in 
1808, established Scott's fame as a poet. 'The Lady of 
the Lake' appeared in 18 10, and received on all sides the 
highest praise and popularity. His later poems, ' Don 
Rodierick,' ' Rokeby,' 'The Lord of the Isles,'&c., showed a 
falling off in poetical power, and the author's fame as a 
poet began to wane. He then devoted his genius to prose 
composition, and the immortal ' Waverley Novels ' were 
the result. 

Scott was made a baronet in 1820. His later life was 
spent at Abbotsford — a beautiful seat in Roxburghshire — 
which the proceeds of his genius had enabled him. to Vvvij^ , 
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V i Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

Here he died, in 1832, and was buried among the ruins of 
Dryburgh Abbey. 

In the * Lady of the Lake ' the poet describes High- 
land character and life as they existed towards the close 
of the middle ages, by means of a narrative of one of 
James V.'s adventures. In the first canto, which is 
entitled i the Chase/ he begins with a long account of a 
stag hunt in the Highlands of Perthshire. As the chase 
lengthens, the sportsmen one by one drop off, till at last, 
the king, who is the foremost horseman, is found alone, 
and his horse, worn out with fatigue, stumbles and falls 
dead. The lone huntsman pursues his way through a 
rocky ravine, till, ascending a craggy height, he sees, by 
the light of the setting sun. Loch Katrine stretched 
beneath him in all its beauty. After gazing in admiration 
upon the beautiful scene, he winds his horn in the hope of 
being heard by some of his companions, and to his surprise 
a little skiff guided by a young lady shoots out from 
the shadow of a tree, and approaches the shore. The 
lady, thinking it was her father's horn she heard, draws 
back in fear at the sight of a stranger, but, after receiving 
his explanation, rows him across the lake to her island 
home. There, her father being absent, young Ellen, as 
the lady is named, and the mistress of the mansion 
entertain the huntsman with true highland hospitality. 
He discloses his name and rank as *The Knight of 
Snowdoun, James Fitz-James,' and tries in every way, but 
in vain, to learn the names of his hosts. At length he 
retires to rest ; but his sleep is disturbed by dreams so 
strange and fearful that he rises from his couch, and walks 
out into the moonlight to shake off the dread visions of 
the night. After quieting his disturbed mind, he returns 
to his bed, says a prayer, and sleeps till awakened in the 
mommg by the crowing of the heath-cock. 

With this the hrst canto ends. 




THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

CANTO FIRST. 



Harp of the North ! that mouldering long hast hung 
On the witch-elm that shades Saint FiUan's spring, 

I Harp •f (fee Morth. This is an mvocatton to aDcient 
Scoltlsh minatreky. The Highlanders of Scoliand were from early 
limes famous for their harp music, and many of tlieir ballads, il is 
said, dale from the third oeniury, and were handed down orally 
from bard lo bard. The • Poems of Ossiao,' published by James 
MacphersoQ in 1762-3, were said lo be a eoUeelioo of these. The 
Celtic race, to which the Highlanders belong, seem lo have adopted 
the harp as iheir natioi 
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2 The Lady of the Lake, 

And down the fitful breeze thy numbers flung, 

Till envious ivy did around thee cling, 
Muffling with verdant ringlet every string, — 5 

O Minstrel Harp, still must thine accents sleep ? 
Mid rustling leaves and fountains murmuring, 

or broad-leaved elm. Its twigs were anciently employed as riding 
switches to ensure good luck on a journey. Forked branches 
of the wych elm were also used as divining rods. The word witch, 
formerly applied to men as well as to women, is derived from an 
O. E. word ' wioce,' from wyccian, to fascinate, whence also * wicked ' 
is derived. Both Simon Magus and Elymas the sorcerer are called 
' witches ' in Wiclif's New Test. (Acts viii. 9 ; xiii. 8). Saint 
f illan. A Scottish saint of the ninth century who lived in 
seclusion in a wild vale at the east end of Loch Earn, in Perthshire, 
called after him Strathfillan. The ruins of a chapel there bear his 
name, and the water of a spring or well near was supposed to be a 
cure for insanity. 

' Thence to St. Fillan's blQssed well, 
Whose spring con frenzied dreams dispel, 
And the crazed 'bT2Xn restore.* — Marmion. 

3 IVamliers, lines or verses of poetry ; so called because the 
syllables, or rather the poetical feet, have to be counted or numbered. 
On the number of these in the various lines the kind of poetry 
depends. Cf. the terms 'long measure,' or 'metre,' 'common 
measure,' &c. Ancient bards sang their verses, or numbers, which 
were often extempore, to the music of their harps. Cf. 1. 653. 
1*1 ong*, i.e. hast flung. The ' fitful breeze ' blowing on the harp as it 
hangs on the witch-elm makes music, what the poet calls * numbers, ' 
with its strings, as in the ^Eolian harp. The wind frequently makes 
musical sounds as it blows through the telegraph wires by the 
roadsides at the present day. 

4 KuTions, i.e. lest an3rthing should be seen besides itself. 
Hence it strives to overgrow, in order to conceal it. 

5 Verdaiit ring'let, a curl of green. Shakespeare speaks of 
•green ringlets.' The suffix let is a French diminutive, and ringlet 
therefore means a little ring. Cf. circlet, streamlet. 

6 Minstrel. The minstrels, as the wandering singers and 
musicians of the middle ages were called, were always welcomed 



The Lady' of the Lake, 3 

Still must thy sweeter sounds their silence keep,. 
' Nor bid a warrior smile, nor teach a maid to weep? 

Not thus, in ancient days of Caledon, 10 

Was thy voice mute amid the festal crowd, 

When lay of hopeless love, or glory won, 
Aroused the fearful, or subdued the proud. 

At each according pause, was heard aloud 

Thine aident symphony sublime and high ! 1 5 

Fair dames and crested chiefs attention bowed ; 

wherever they went. They sang songs recounting the valiant deeds 
of their entertainers and their ancestors. Cf. 11. i8, 653. 

8 Sireeter sounds, i.e. than those of the rustling leaves and 
murmuring fountains mentioned above. 

9 liV'arrior smile. Alluding to the songs of warriors' deeds 
and lovers' sorrows. 

10 Caledon, an abbreviation of Caledonia, the name given by 
the Romans to the country north of the wall that stretched from the 
Forth to the Clyde. Derived from the Caledonii, one of the ancient 
native tribes. 

11 festal croird, a crowd collected for a feast or holiday at 
which the minstrel was always gladly welcomed and hospitably 
entertained. 

12 I*»y, narrative poetry of the ancient minstrels. Cf. Sir 
W. Scott's ' Lay of the Last Minstrel ; ' (Norman French lai), now 
used for any song or poem. SEopeless love. Love and war were 
the chief subjects of the minstrels' songs 

14 AccordingT; suitable, fitting. So writes Pope :— 

* The according music of a well-mixed state.' 

The poet alludes to the various pauses in the lay as the bard 
narrates his story. 

15 Ardent symplion j, stirring music with which the minstrel 
filled up the pauses of his lay, as is frequently done in ballad and 
hymn singing now. 

16 Crested cliiefs. Helmets and other head-coverings worn 
by chiefs were decorated with plumes of feathers or other ornaments. 
The Old French creste comes from the Latin crista, a tuft on the 
head of an animal. Hence crest in heraldry, '^\v\dft.^^'5» ^csrcwa&Nsex 

B 2 



4 The Lady oftlte Lake. 

For still the burden of thy minstrelsy 
Was Knighthood's dauntless deed, and Beauty's match-* 
less eye. 

O wake once more ! how rude soe'er the hand 
That ventures o'er thy magic maze to stray ; 20 

O wake once more ! though scarce my skill command 
Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay : 

Though harsh and faint, and soon to die away, 



the plume was done away with. Cf. 1. 202, where crest is used in a 
somewhat imusual sense. 

17 Burden, usually the chorus or verse which is repeated in 
a song, and in which the chief topic of it is alluded to. Here it 
means the chief topic simply, as in the phrase ' the burden of a 
prayer.' 

18 Knigrlitliood. In the middle ages a knight was a person 
admitted to a certain military rank as a reward for brave and gallant 
deeds. Knights took certain oaths, among which perhaps the most 
important was that they would succour the oppressed, especially 
ladies, whenever they had the opportunity. Their conduct was 
ruled by what were called ' the laws of Chivalry.' Cf. ' Errant 
Knight,' 1. 475. 

19 Rude, rough, unskilled in music. Supply the verb be ; ' how 
rude soe'er the hand be that ventures,' &c. 

20 Magic is derived from the Greek /tayo?, Lat. magus, one of 
the priests and wise men in Persia who interpreted dreams, &c. ; 
hence an enchanter, wizard, juggler, quack. As an adj. magical, 
bewitching. It is really a Persian word, and occurs in Matt. ii. i, 
where it has probably its highest meaning and is translated ' wise 
men.' Maze, of doubtful etjrmology, means a labyrinth ; a place 
of perplexity and winding passages, and hence confusion of thought, 
perplexity. As applied to the harp it refers to the difficulty of 
pla)ring it, especially as it appears to the unskilled onlooker. 

21 Tboagrli scarce. The order and sense are ' though my 
skill may scarcely command.' The poet speaks humbly of himself 
in comparison with the ancient bards of Scotland. CommaBd, 

summon, call forth. 



The Lady of the Lake, 5 

And all unworthy of thy nobler strain, 
Vet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 25 

The wizard note has not been touched in vain. 
Then silent be no more! Enchantress, wake again ! 



L 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill. 

Where danced the moon on Monan's rill, 

And deep his midnight lair had made 30 

In lone Glenartney's hazel shade ; 

26 liV'izard note, alluding to the powerful influence of music . 
t)n the hearer. Cf. ' magic maze, ' L 20, and ' witch, ' 1. 2. The Old 
Fr. was guise-art, a very wise man ; the O. E. wis, wise. The 
termination ard is seen in drunk^r^, Qovfard, dviUXard. In its 
higher sense of a very wise man the word is used by Spenser : — 

' The antique wisards.' — Faerie Queene. 

And by Milton : — 

* The star-led wisards haste with odoiu^ sweet.' 

OdeSt On the Morning of the Nativity, 

In its lower sense of a conjuror it is of course often used. In the 
text it is used as an adj., as in Milton's ' Lycidas ' : — 
* Where Deva spreads her wisard stream.' 

27 Kncliantress, i.e. the 'Harp of the North,' 1. i, from 
Lat. cano, to sing, through Fr. chanter, because the witches sang 
the verses, hence called incantations, which brought good or bad 
fortune upon those whom they wished to affect. Cf. the ' \vitches' 
song* in Shakespeare's 'Macbeth,' and 'spells,' 1. 619. 

29 Danced the moon, in allusion to the play of the 
moonbeams on the ever-moving water of the rill. ]lf onan, a 
Scotch Christian martyr about the close of the fourth centmy. 

30 Itttir, usually the bed of a wild beast ; but it is also used by 
the poet for any resting-place. Those places in London where the 
cattle, which have been brought up from the country, rest the. w\^^ 
before being taken to market, aiekxvo^Niv ?ks ^X-aM's*" 

SI CFlenartney, a vale in tVie paris\i oi eoxana^^^^^^^^^^ 



6 The Lady of the Lake. 

But, when the sun his beacon red 

Had kindled on Benvoirlich's head, 

The deep-mouthed bloodhound^s heavy bay 

Resounded up the rocky way, .35 

And faint, from farther distance borne, 

Were heaird the clanging hoof and horn. 

II. 

As Chief, who hears his warder call, 

* To arms ! the foemen storm the wall,' 

The antlered monarch of the waste 40 

where was once a royal forest, and red-deer are still numerous. 
Glen means a valley ; Artney is the name of a stream which flows 
through it. Xiazel, the wild nut-tree. 

32 Beacon red liad kindled, i.e. when the sun, rising 
above the mountain top, appeared like a beacon fire. Beacon comes 
from O. £. beacen, a sign or signal. In former times fires on the 
summits of hills were used as signals at night, especially in times of 
war. In the daytime wooden posts with movable arms, called 
semaphores, such as we now see on railways, were used. 

33 BenToirlicta, a mountain 3,300 ft. high in Perthshire, 
south of Loch Earn. 

34 XienT J l>a J9 deep-sounding bark. 

35 JPaint, adj. for adv. faintly. 

37 Clnngringr, ringing with a sharp metallic sound. Clang is 
called an onomatopoiea, i.e. it imitates the sound it represents. Cf. 
rattle, murmur, splash, crash. Many such words are common to 
several languages. 

38 As Cliief, i.e. as a chief. IVarder, keeper, guardian, 
warden. Here the man who keeps the gate of the castle. O. E. 
weard, a guard. The gu in guard is the French substitute for w. 
Cf. French Guillaume, Lat. Gulielmus, with Eng. William. 

39 Storm tlie irall, i.e. attack the wall of the chiefs castle 
and try to climb over it. 

40 Monarcli, the largest and strongest stag there. It may 
however mean the only one. Cowper uses it similarly in his lines 
on ' Alexander Selkirk ' — 

*I am monarch of all I survey.* 



The Lady of the Lake. 7 

Sprung from' his heathery couch in haste. 

But, ere his fleet career he took, 

The dew-drops from his flanks he shook ; 

Like crested leader proud and high. 

Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky ; 45 

A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 

A moment listened to the cry, 

That thickened as the chase drew nigh ; 

Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 50 

With one brave bound the copse he cleared, 

IVaste, merely a wild uncultivated tract of country. It is used in 
the sense of a desert in the following — 

' In silent horror o'er the boundless waste 
The driver Hassan with his camels passed.' 

W. Collins, Hassan, or the Camel Driver. 

44 Xike a crested leader, i.e. Uke the Chief mentioned above. 
Cf. 1. 16. 

45 Beamed frontlet, antlered forehead. Beamed is from 
O. £. beam, a post or tree. Hence applied to the horn of a stag 
which bears the antlers. The wooden beam which supports the 
roof of a house is often called the roof tree. Frontlet, from the Lat. 
frons, frontis, the forehead, and the French diminutive let. Cf. 
ringlet, 1. 5. The movement of this line is worth noticing and com- 
paring with the others. 

47 Tainted grale. Animals of the deer tribe have the senses 
of sight and smell very strong. Here the wind blowing from the 
huntsmen towards the stag carried their odour with it. Hence it is 
called 'tainted.' Deer-stalkers always try to approach their game 
with the wind in their faces. 

49 Cliase, i.e. the men and dogs who were carrying on the 
chase. Thickened, i.e. the cries of men and dogs grew louder 
and more numerous. 

50 XEeadmoAt, i.e. foremost. The suffix most (O. E. mest 
in such words as utmost, is a double superlative ending, and not the 
adverb most. Thus the m in head-m-ost is part of an old suxjerUivve. 
ending, -ma ; the ost=-est, anol\\eT sMp«\a.\;\N^ «a^vw?». 

51 Brare, deriv. uncerlam. 1\ ca.mt mxo >xs^ vc 'Occ.^ cc>x«.nx^ 



8 ' The Lady of the Lake, 

And, stretching forward free and far, 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var. 



III. 

Yelled on the view the opening pack j 

Rock, glen, and cavern paid them back ; 55 

To many a mingled sound at once 

The awakened mountain gave response. 

A hundred dogs bayed deep and strong, 

in the sixteenth century. In the text it means bold, but formerly, 
as now occasionally, it meant showy, gaudy, rich. ' St. Augustine's 
clothes were neither brave nor base, but comely' (Fuller, • The Holy 
State ' ). Copse, a short form of coppice. Cf. * copsewood,' 1. 495. 

52 Stretcliiiigr, making strong efforts in running. The same 
verb is used of a ship sailing on a tack under full canvas, and the 
distance she makes on her course in each direction is called a 
' stretch.' 

53 UaHB Var,pron. Ua-Var, or rather Uaighmor, the highest 
point of the Braes of Doime, N.-E. of Callander, in Perthshire. The 
name means ' the great den or cavern,' and here robbers and 
banditti once found a home. Some say that it was a trap for deer, 
and at one time the abode of a giant. Cf. lines 66, 67. It is not 
really a cavern, as it is open to the sky above. 

54 ITelled. The position of this word is inverted for the sake 
of emphasis. *The opening pack yelled on the view.* Cf. also 
'clattered,' 1. 59, and 'peal,' 1. 60. On tlie Tieir, i.e. at sight 
of the stag. Pack, a considerable number of animals or things 
taken together. Cf. pack of wolves, pack of cards, peddler's/<z^>fe ; the 
verb to pack, packet, package, steaxn packet, Opemingr pack, an 
expression used in hunting, alluding to the barking of the dogs on 
their first sight of the game. 

55 Paid ttaent Iback, i.e. re-echoed the cries of the hounds. 
Clattered, an onomatopoiea. Cf. clanging, 1. 37. 

58 Deep and strongr, adjectives for adverbs. Neuter verbs 
are frequently, and active verbs sometimes, followed by adjs. 
instead of advs. ; as. The stars shine bright. He hits hard, ' How 
■ruf^^/ the moonlight sleeps upon this bank 1 ' (ShakespeaieV T\i\s 



The Lady of the Lake, 9 

Clattered a hundred steeds along, 

Their peal the merry horns rung out, 60 

A hundred voices joined the shout ; 

With hark and whoop and wild halloo, 

No rest Benvoirlich's echoes knew. 

Far from the tumult fled the roe. 

Close in her covert cowered the doe; 65 

The falcon, from her cairn on high, 

Cast on the rout a wondering eye. 

Till, far beyond her piercing ken 

is to be explained in two ways. i. In O. £. the adv. was 
formed from the adj. by adding e (thus, adj. soft ; adv. soft€), 
which, in course of time, like many other endings, has been dropped. 
2. In many cases the adjective is intended to express rather the 
quaHty of the agent, as seen in the act, or the quality produced by 
the act, than that of the act itself. 

60 'SLerxy, stirring. So Spenser writes 'A merry wind.' 
BEorns. The 'bugle horn,' commonly in that time used in 
himting to cheer on dogs and men or call them together. Cf. 
1. 286. 

62 Xiarlc, irlioop, taalloo, words expressing cries used in 
the chase. Cf. 'clanging,' 1. 37. 

64 Ro«, the female of any species of deer. Covert, a 
hiding-place. 

65 Co^rer, to stoop or crouch down through fear. Doe, the 
female of the fallow-deer, of which the male is called a buck. 

66 falcon, a bird of prey having a short hooked beak ; 
formerly trained to the pursuit of other birds. Cairn, a heap of 
stones, especially over a grave ; from the Celtic cam, a heap. 
Cairn-gorm [gonn, blue), a group of mountains in the Highlands. 

67 Boat, a company of persons ; here used of the hunters. 
The word comes from the Old French route, a troop ; whence also 
row, a great noise, probably comes. 

* But nightingales, a full great rout. 
That flien over his head about.' 

Chaucer, Romaunt of the JRcse. 

68 Ken, sight, from O. E. cennan, cunnan^ voVw2w^N.^>Kass^ 
by sight. Hence also con and cunnmg. 



10 The Lady of the Lake, 

The hurricane had swept the glen. 

Faint, and more faint, its failing din 70 

Returned from cavern, cliff, and linn, 

And silence settled, wide and still, 

On the lone wood and mighty hill. 

IV. 

Less loud the sounds of silvan war 

Disturbed the heights of Uam-Var, 75 

And roused the cavern, where, 'tis told, 

A giant made his den of old ; 

For ere that steep ascent was won. 

High in his pathway hung the sun, 

And many a gallant, staid perforce, 80 

69 Xiarricane, a sudden and violent rush of wind ; here 
applied to the rush of hounds and steeds. The word is said to 
have been introduced into Europe by the Spaniards, who adopted 
it from the Caribs of North America, 

70 Hore faint. Adjs. of one syllable are usually compared 
by the addition of er and est to the positive. More faint is here 
used for fainter, for the sake of euphony. Cf. : — 

' Ingratitude more strong than traitor's arms.' — Shakespeare. 
' Upon a lowly asse more white than snow.' — Spenser. 

71 Xinn, a pool above or below a waterfall, but used, especially 
in Scotland, for the waterfall itself. Gaelic linne \ Welsh llyn, a 
lake or pool. Cf. LinoxAn (Lat. colonia, a colony), Lynn, Dub/t», 
Z,/»lithgow, Roslin. 

73 WLiglKtj, very great. Cf. St. Luke xv. 14, ' There arose a 
mighty famine in that land.' 

74 ftilTan irar, i.e. t^e chase, the war against the stag ; 
called silvan (Lat. silva, a wood) because carried on among wood- 
land scenery. 

80 Oallant, adj. brave, spirited ; noun, a brave or spirited 

person. With this signification it is pron. gal'lant, as in the text. 

When accented on the second syllable, retaining the French 

accent, gallant', it means attentive to ladies. Staid perforce, 

stopped of necessity. Staid is here the past parl\c\p\e. 



The Lady of the Lake. ii 

Was fain to breathe his faltering horse, 

And of the trackers of the deer, 

Scarce half the lessening pack was near ; 

So shrewdly on the mountain side, 

Had the bold burst their mettle tried. 85 

V. 

The noble stag was pausing now 
Upon the mountain's southern brow. 
Where broad extended, far beneath, 

81 S'ain, adj. joyful, glad, willing (O. E. faegen). Cf. Ps. 
Ixxi. 21, * My lips will be fain when I sing unto thee.' It is also 
used as an adv. gladly, joyfully, willingly. Cf. Luke xv. 16, * And 
he would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine 
did eat.' To Ibreattae, i.e. give his horse time to take breath. 
The different sounds of th in breath and breathe is seen also in cloth 
and clothe. Cf. also the nouns use and grease, with the verbs use 
and grease ; also brass and glass, with brazier and glazier. 

82 Trackers, i.e. the hounds. 

83 Scarce, adj. for adv. Cf. 1. 58. The word formerly meant 
parsimonious, niggardly, ytingy. ' Dispende not too outrageously, 
nor be not too scarse^ so that thou be not bound to thy tresour ' 
(Lord Rivers, ' Dictes and sayings of the Philosophers '). 

84 fttareirdlj, mischievously, destructively, vexatiously. Shrewd 
formerly meant wicked. Chaucer uses shrewdness for wickedness, 
and calls two murderers shrews. The bad sense of the word being lost, 
shrewd now means sagacious. Cf. ' beshrew, ' 1. 302. Other words 
lose their good meaning and acquire a bad one. Cf. cimning, simple, 
silly (Germ, selig, innocent). 

85 Barst, i.e. the flight or breaking a\\ay of the stag. 
Hettle, courage, spirit (Lat. tnetallum) ; sometimes spelt metal. 
' Being glad to find their companions had so much metal, after a 
long debate the major part carried it ' (Clarendon, ' Hist, of Gt. 
Rebellion ' ). It is used with the double meaning in — 

' Both kinds of metal he prepared. 
Either to give blows or to ward ; 
Courage and steel, bolVv ol g»:e,aX ioxc^, 
Prepar'd for belter or fox vjox^^:— '^>a.>\et, Hud.xbra^. 



1 2 The Lady of the Lake, 

The varied realms of fair Menteith. 

With anxious eye he wandered o'er 90 

Mountain and meadow, moss and moor, 

And pondered refuge from his toil. 

By far Lochard or Aberfoyle. 

But nearer was the copsewood gray, 

That waved and wept on Loch Achray, 95 

And mingled with the pine-trees blue 

On the bold cliffs of Benvenue. 

89 Mcntcitli, a district in the south-west of Perthshire 
watered by the river Teith, whence its name. The expression 
'varied realms' alludes to the diversity of its scenery. 

91 Mom, a bog, a peaty district. Cf. (Z\i2Xmo5s (Celtic cad^ 
a wood). IKoor, a large waste sometimes covered with the plant 
called heath, and full of bogs. The O. E. moor or mere meant a 
lake or marsh. Cf. YovXmire, Mersey, Morion, "Westmoreland, 
Dartmoor, Boxmoor. 

92 Pondered retake, i.e. considered, thought about it. 
Ponder (Lat. pondero, to weigh ; pondus, a weight) means to weigh 
in the mind, consider ; think upon with long and anxious attendon, 
generally with a view to some practical result. Cf. * Ponder the path 
of thy feet,' Prov. iv. 26 ; * Mary kept all these things, and pondered 
them in her heart,' Luke ii. 19. 

93 Iiocliard, a lake on the east side of Ben Lomond. 
Alberfoyle, a village two miles to the east of Lochard. Aber 
(Cymric) means the mouth of a river or the point where two rivers 
meet. The Duchray and Forth meet at Aberfoyle. Cf. y^^^^gavenny, 
Aberdeen. Inver (Gaelic) has the same meaning; cf. Inveraiy, 
Inverness. Cymric and Gaelic are branches of the Celtic. * 

95 "Wept, i.e. drooped their branches. Cf. ' weeping yf'iWow,' 
1. 328, 'birch,' 1. 502, 720. Acliraj, a lake in Perthshire, between 
Lochs Katrine and Vennachar. 

96 Pine-trees Iblae. Distant hills and foliage, especially in 
hilly countries, appear to have a bluish tinge. 

97 Bold cliffs, abrupt, steep rocks. Cliff is another form 
of cleft, which is the past participle of the verb to cleave, from O. E. 
deaf an, to spUt. Benvenae, a mountain 2000 feet high, south 

* See Rev. Isaac Taylor's 'Words and Places,' ch. xx. 



The Lady of the Lake, 13 

Fresh vigour with the hope returned, 

With flying foot the heath he spurned, 

Held westward with unwearied race, 100 

And left behind the panting chase. 

VI. 

'Twere long to tell what steeds gave o'er. 

As swept the hunt through Cambus-more ; 

What reins were tightened in despair, 

When rose Benledi's ridge in air ; 105 

of L«ch Katrine. It means 'the centre mountain,' being midway 
between Ben Lomond and Ben Ledi. 

98 Tlie hope, i.e. of being able to reach Loch Achray 
and ' the bold cliifs of Benvenue ' before the hounds could come up 
with him. 

99 Sparned, spurn (O. £. spuman ; whence spur is also 
derived), means to kick, strike or drive with the foot ; hence reject, 
scorn, put away with contempt. Cf. — 

. * They supposed I could rend bars of steel 
And spurn in pieces posts of adamant.' 

Shakespeare, Hen. VI. Ft. I. i. 4. 

* Domestics will pay a more chearful service, when they find them- 
selves not spurned, because fortune has laid them at their master's 
feet ' (Locke). 

100 Hield, kept on his way. So a ship is said to 'hold' her 
course. 

102 »Twer«, it were = it would be, subjunctive. Cf. — 

' If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly.' — Shakespeare, Macbeth, i. 7. 

103 CaMBbus-more, an estate near Callander, on the way to 
Stirling. 

104 IVtaat reins, i.e. what steeds were pulled up. ' 'Twere 
long to tell,' 1. 102, is understood before this and 1. 106, 107. 

105 JBemledi, a mountain in Perthshire, east of Loch Katrine; 
nearly 3000 feet high. It means ' Mountain of God.' In air, i.e. 
when they first saw it. 



14 The Lady of the Lake, 

Who flagged upon Bochastle's heath, 

Who shunned to stem the flooded Teith, — 

For twice that day, from shore to shore, 

The gallant stag swam stoutly o'er. 

Few were the stragglers, following far, no 

That reached the lake of Vennachar ; 

And when the Brigg of Turk was won, 

The headmost horseman rode alone. 

VII. 

Alone, but with tmbated zeal. 

That horseman plied the scourge and steel ; 115 

For jaded now, and spent with toil, 

106 Hagrgred, i.e. grew weary, drooped with fatigue. The 
word probably comes from the Norse Jia^^a, to droop. Spenser 
speaks of 'flaggy wings.' Wedgwood says that flag, flap, flabby, 
flat, are all derived from the 'sound of a cloth flapping.' Bo- 
cliastle, a large moor, crossed by a small stream from Loch 
Vennachar. Xieatli (O. E. heth) is properly the plant sometimes 
called ling\ but is applied also to places overgrown with it. 
Heathen formerly meant merely those persons who hved on heaths, 
and were consequently out of the way of religious teaching. 

107 Stem, to cut through, oppose the force of the ciurent. So 
a ship is said to stem the force of the waves. Teitta, a tributary 
of the river Forth, which receives the surplus waters of Lochs 
Katrine, Achray, Vennachar, Voil, and Lubnaig. 

111 Vennachar, a lake between Callander and Loch Katrine. 

112 Brigrgr, old form of the modem bridge, derived from O. E. 
brycg. The g was softened when French words were largely 
brought into our language after the Norman Conquest, and then 
brig or brigg became bridge or brydge. So O. E. ecg ^tg%) and 
hrycg (rigge) have become edge and ridge. Chaucer has jugge for 
judge. Cf. also dike and ditch, kirk and church. Turk, a 
small stream in the vale of Glenflnlas and parish of Callander. 
IVon, i.e. reached. 

X14 17jil»A#ed= unabated. 
IIS ^canrgre ana steel, i.e. whip and spixr. 
-r^^ ^ma^a, A jade is a horse of no spirix, a 'wonVAass "na% 



The Lady of the Lake, 1 5 

Embossed with foam, and dark with soil, 

While every gasp with sobs he drew, 

The labouring stag strained full in view. 

Two dogs of black Saint Hubert's breed, 120 

Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed, 

(deriv.- uncertain); hence the yerhjade, to tire, harass, dispirit, weary, 
knock up. Spent, exhausted. 

117 SmlNMised (Fr. ^<7jj^=boss or protuberance), covered with 
lumps or protuberances. In the text, with lumps of foam. Cf. 
boss, botch. 

* Botches and blains must all his flesh emboss. 
And all his people.' — Milton, Par. Lost, xii. i8o. 

Spenser uses the \^rd to signify enclose, box up, encase (Fr. 
boiste, a box ; embotster, to encase) : — 

* And in the way, as she did weep and wail, 
A knight her met, in mighty arms emboss' d.' 

Faerie Queene. 

It was also formerly used as a hunting term, signiiymg to make to 
foam at the mouth, like a hunted animal (in this sense of doubtful 
etym., but probably the same as that first given) : — 

' As a dismayed deer in chase embost.* 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, iii. 12, 70. 

' The boar of Thessaly was never so emboss' d.' 

Shakespeare, Ant, and Cleop, iv. 11. 

119 i:ial»oaring>, moving slowly and with difficulty. (Fr. 
labeur, Lat. labor)-, the u is retained in this word because it comes 
to us through the French. Labour also means to be afflicted or 
troubled, as in Matt. xi. 28, ' Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.' 

' They abound with horse. 
Of which one want our camp doth only labour' — Ben Jonson. 

X20 ftaint Hinliert was a patron of the chase. The dogs 
kept by the abbots of St. Hubert were commonly entirely black and 
famous for strength and scent. See next line. 

121 Breatli, i.e. length of mud, aad coxfiftn^^sofici ^^^icsv^t ^'^ 
keeping up the chase. 



l6 Tfie Lady of the Lake, 

Fast on his flying traces came, 

And all but won that desperate game ; 

For, scarce a spear's length from his. haunch, 

Vindictive toiled the bloodhounds stanch ; 125 

Nor nearer might the dogs attain, 

Nor farther might the quarry strain. 

Thus up the margin of the lake, 

Between the precipice and brake, 

O'er stock and rock their race they take. 130 

122 Hiifl fljingr traces. The adj. flying is here transferred 
from the deer to his footsteps by metonymy. Cf. a sick bed, a sick 
room. 

123 All 1»at, nearly. But has here its O. E. meaning of 
. except, save ; it is derived from butan — be ^tan, be out. Ile- 

uperate, without hope, hopeless, despairing (Lat. spero, to 

hope). 

'Since his exile she hath despis'd me most ; 

Forsworn my company, and rail'd at me, 

That I am desperate of obtaining her.' 

Shakespeare, Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 2. 

124 Scarce (83}. Xiaancli, thigh, hip. 

125 Vindictive, adj. for adv. vindictively — revengefully, 
modifying toiled. Stanch, as applied to dogs, means following 
the scent closely, without error or fault. The word originally meant 
water-tight ; hence sound, firm, trusty, determined. 

126, 127 IVor nearer . • . nor fartlier, i.e. the distance 
of a spear's length between hounds and stag remained unaltered. 

127 ^narr J, an animal hunted ; especially the game hunted 
with trained hawks. Originally it meant the entrails of the game 
given to the dogs ; from the Old French corie, Lat. cor, the heart. 
Quarry, a place whence stones are hewn, is an entirely different 
word, and of doubtful derivation. 

129 Precipice, a very steep place, without gradual slope ; 
Lat. prceceps^ headlong. Brake, a thicket of branches or of 
thorns. This word, which is of uncertain etymology, has numerous 
meanings — as a bit for horses ; a wooden frame in which the feet 
of vicious horses are confined in shoeing ; an old instrument of 
torture ; an enclosure for cattle ; a carriage for brtaking m Yvotse^ 



The Lady of the Lake, 1 7 

VIII. 
The Hunter marked that mountain high, 
The lone lake's western boundary, 
And deemed the stag must turn to bay, 
Where that huge rampart barred the way ; 

(properly braking) \ an instrument for checking the motion of a 
wheel ; a mortar ; a baker's kneading trough ; an instrument for 
dressing flax or hemp. All these meanings convey the notion of 
subduing (Icelandic braka, to subdue). Probably the word in the 
text is of the same origin as brake, fern, Low German ^a^? brush- 
wood. See Wedgwood's * Dictionary of English Etymology.' 

130 Stock, stiunp of a tree. Cf. Job xiv. 7, ' Though the root 
thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the groimd. ' 
O. E. stoc, past participle of the verb to stick, which now makes 
stuck. Hence stock has a great number of meanings : the trunk 
of a tree ; the part into which a graft is inserted ; a log post ; 
handle of a gim, whip, &c. ; race, lineage, family ; principal, capital, 
store ; quantity ; cattle ; government scrip ; a plant. All these 
meanings may be traced back to the verb to stick. Cf. also stocks, 
stockade, stock-^h, stock-dove, stocking (originally a covering for the 
stock or trunk of the body) Wedgwood. 

131 Marked, noticed, observed. Tkat ■tonntain kigrhy 
Benvenue. 

13a This line is in apposition with ' that moimtain high.' 

133 Deemed, judged ; from O. E. deman, to judge, think. 
Whence also doom, and O. E. deemster, dempster, a judge, is 
derived. In the Isle of Man a judge is still CEdled a deemster. 
Turn to baj, i.e. to bear the last extremity, to be compelled to 
turn round and face the hounds. When the animal, thoroughly 
worn out, turns upon the dogs, it is said in French to be aux abois, 
at the last gasp ; from aboi, the barking of a dog at hand ; hence 
our phrase ' at bay.' To bay is here equivalent to * to the bay ; ' as 
Shakesi>eare writes : — 

' He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father. 
To rouse his wrongs and chase them to the bay,* 

Richard IL ii. -j^x -varv . 
Hence bay is a noun. 

134 Jiaaipart, i.e. the ' mountaaiiY^^* ^^^^ 

C 



i8 The Lady of the Lake, 

Already glorying in the prize, 135 

Measured his antlers with his eyes ; 

For the death-wound and death-halloo, 

Mustered his breath, his whinyard drew ; — 

But thundering as he came prepared, 

With ready arm and weapon bared, 140 

The wily quarry shunned the shock, 

And turned him from the opposing rock ; 

Then, dashing down a darksome glen. 

Soon lost to hound and hunter's ken, 

In the deep Trosachs' wildest nook 145 

His solitary refuge took. 

There, while close couched, the thicket shed 

136 Supply A^, i.e. the hunter, before 'measured' and 'mus- 
tered,' 138. 

137 Deatta-ironnd. ' When the stag turned to bay, the ancient 
hunter had the perilous task of going in upon, and killing or 
disabling the desperate animal. At certain times of the year this 
was held particularly dangerous, a wound received from a stag's 
horn being then deemed poisonous, and more dangerous than one 
from the tusks of a boar, as the old rhjrme testifies : — 

' If thou be hurt with hart it brings thee to thy bier ; 
But barber's hand will boar's hurt heel, therefore thou 
need'st not fear.' — Sir W. Scott. 

Deatb-lialloo, the shout, or blast of the horn, by which the 
huntsman signalled that the death-stroke had been given to the 
stag. Halloo, an onomatopoiea. Cf. 1. 37. 

138 IFliiii jard, a short sword ; from O. £. wtniiy war, and 
geard, 3. staff. Hence whinyard = a weapon of war. Elsewhere 
Scott calls it ' whinger.' 

142 Tarned laiat, i.e. turned himself ; an Old English form 
of expression. 

144 liost, past participle, qualifying quarry, which is nominative 
to shunned, turned and took. 

145 Troflaclis, \' the rugged country,' a picturesque district of 
Perthshire lying between Lochs Katrine and Achray. 

T^^ ConcJied, past part, of verb to couch, \\e dovm, \v\Ae. 



The Lady of the Lake. 19 

Cold dews and wild-flowers on his head, 

He heard the baffled dogs in vain 

Rave through the hollow pass amain, 1 50 

Chiding the rocks that yelled again. 



IX. 

Close on the hounds the Hunter came, 

To cheer them on the vanished game ; 

But, stumbling in the rugged dell, 

The gallant horse exhausted fell. 1 5 5 

The impatient rider strove in vain 

To rouse him with the spur and rein. 

For the good steed, his labours o*er. 

Stretched his stiff limbs, to rise no more ; 

Then, touched with pity and remorse, 160 

149 Baffled, defeated, foiled. Baffle originally meant to 
mock, set up as an object of contempt. In the days of chivalry 
this was done to knights who broke their vows. Cf. ' They hung 
me up by the heels and beat me with hazel sticks .... that the 
whole kingdom took me for a baffled, whipped fellow ' (Beaumont 
and Fletcher, • King and no King,' iii. 2). ' The Erie bad the 
herauld say that the Scots should bafful him ; which is a great 
reproach among the Scots, and is used when a man is openly 
perjured, and they make of him an image painted, reversed with 
the heels upwards, with his name, wondering, crying, and blowing 
out on him with horns in the most despiteful manner they can, 
in token that he is exiled the company of all good creatures ' (Bishop 
HaU). 

150 Aatain, violently, with energy ; from O. £, magen, 
strength, and the prefix a=on. We still say 'with might and 
main.' 

151 Ctaidingr, barking at the rocks, which re-echo the so\md as 
though they were other dogs. 

155 C^allant (80) exliansted, past i^ax^6.^^. 
160 Toocliecl, affected, moved. TVift lt«t«: \x%^ c>1 T^«s>Lx^^'t& 
by the poet adds very much to the leT^xvess aTvd>De.wa}oj cASicv^^^s^' 

C 2 



20 The Lady of the Lake. 

He sorrowed o'er the expiring horse. 

' I little thought, when first thy rein 

I slacked upon the banks of Seine, 

That Highland eagle e'er should feed 

On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed ! 165 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 

That cost thy life, my gallant gfray ! ' 

X. 

Then through the dell his horn resounds. 

From vain pursuit to call the hounds. 

Back limped, with slow and crippled pace, i 'ji^ 

The sulky leaders of the chase ; 

Close to their master's side they pressed, 

With drooping tail and himibled crest ; 

But still the dingle's hollow throat 

Prolonged the sweUing bugle-note. 175 

The owlets started from their dream. 

The eagles answered' with their scream, 

Round and around the sounds were cast. 

See 11. 135-161, glorying, thundering, prepared, tared, opposing, 
dashing, lost, couched, baffled, chiding, vanished, stiunbling, ex- 
hausted, touched, expiring. 

163 ftetme, a river in France on which Paris stands. 

166 fVoe irortli tlie daj, i.e. woe be to the day. Worth 
comes from O. E. weorthan, become, to be, to happen, and worth 
is here a verb in the third person singular, imperative mood. In 
O. E. it would be written weorthe, third person singular, subjunctive 
mood=«;^/. 

170 Crippled pace, i.e. slow, as of one crippled. 

174 Dingrle, a narrow dell or valley. 

175 Swelllift^, gradually increasing in loudness. The word 
points out the way in which the sound of the hunter's horn is usually 
given. 

176 OwietB, little owls. Though let is a ^m\tv>i\.We ewditv^ 
/bf ringlet, 1. $), 'ovflti ' is also used for • owl* gwieiaW^j. 
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Till echo seemed an answering blast ; 

And on the hunter hied his way, 180 

To join some comrades of the day ; 

Yet often paused, so strange the road, 

So wondrous were the scenes it shewed. 

XL 
The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o'er the glen their level way ; 185 

Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 

180 AMd OM tMe Mvnter Mied Itts 'wwi.j^ i.e. hied on his 
way. This is an example of inversion or change in the order of 
words to give them a better effect. Cf. ; — 

' The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew.' — Byron, Adieu. 

* And the wild sea-mew shrieks ' would be very tame in comparison 
with the above. Cf. also Samuel, ' Nabal is his name, and folly is 
with him.' To those who know that ' Nabal ' means a fool, ' Fool, is 
his name and folly is with him ' is much more striking than if the 
tisual order had been observed. Cf. also the opening lines of 

• Paradise Lost ' : — 

' Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 



Sing, Heavenly Muse.' 
S^ied, hastened. O.E. higan, to make haste. 
182 Supply was after strange. 

184 IVaTes of ebbiMgr daj, i.e. rays of the setting sun. 
The poet probably used the word waves to express the effect of the 
sun's light upon the mountain peaks. He was not acquainted with 
the modem theory of the transmission of light, which supposes 
light to be waves of some ethereal matter first set moving by 
luminous bodies and filling all space. 

185 I^vel iraj, i.e. the sim was so low in the heavens that 
his rays seemed almost horizontal. 

186 Purple, either as covered with heather, or as the effect of 
distance. Cf. 96. HiM«j spire, a rock shooting upwards «xs$l 
tapering to a point. Tennyson "wnXea *. — 

' A spire of land iTaal sXax^ds apaiV 
Qef t from the mam.' 



• 

22 The Lady of the Lake. 

Was bathed in floods of living fire. 

But not a setting beam could glow 

Within the dark ravines below, 

Where twined the path in shadow hid, 190 

Round many a rocky pyramid. 

Shooting abruptly from the dell 

Its thunder-splintered pinnacle ; 

Round many an insulated mass. 

The native bulwarks of the pass, 195 



Mr. Ruskin, in his 'Modem Painters,' has spoken of the pro- 
minence of colour in Scott's poetry as one of its beauties. 
Good illustrations of this may be seen in the following lines : the 
'purple peak,' 'living fire,' 'glow,' ' dark ravines/ 'in shadow hid,' 
' twinkling with the dew-drops sheen,' ' streamers green,' ' creeping 
shrubs of thousand dyes,' ' the primrose pale,' ' dark hues,' 'gray 
birch,' ' white peaks,' 'summer heaven's delicious blue.' 

191 Pyramid, properly a regular solid body standing on a 
base of three or more equal sides, and terminating in a point at the 
top. The Greeks erroneously spelt this word with v, thinking it 
came from irOp, fire, because shaped like a flame of fire. But it is 
really an Egyptian word of an entirely different meaning, and the 
Coptic letters would be better represented by ei than by v cm* ^. 

193 PiMMacle, a high spiring point ; French ptnacle, from 
\jsX\n pinnaculum, diminutive of /2'»»a=/^»«a, a feather. 

194 iMsvlated, separated, like an island, from the other rocks ; 
Lat. insula, an island. 

195 Ifative, natural, formed by nature, opposite to artificial. 
So we speak of native metal, i.e. metal foimd in a pure state. 

'She more sweet than any bird on bough. 

Would oftentimes among them bear a part. 
And strive to pass, as she could well enough, 
Their native music by her skilful art.* — Spenser. 



(Dutch bol, trunk of a tree ; w^r^>J=work), lit. a work 
made of trunks of trees ; hence a bastion, fortification, defence. 
PaM, a narrow difficult way ; usually a way over a mountain 
chain. 
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Huge as the tower which builders vain 

Presumptuous piled on Shinar's plain. 

The rocky summits, split and rent, 

Formed turret, dome, or battlement. 

Or seemed fantastically set 200 

With cupola or minaret, 

Wild crests as pagod ever decked. 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-born castles bare. 

Nor lacked they many a banner fair ; 205 

196, 197 An allusion to the Tower of Babel, built on the plain 
watered by the river Euphrates. Cf. Genesis xi. 1-9. Vain, 
proud, arrogant. Presvmptvoiu, adj. for adv. Cf. 58. 

199 Turret, a little tower. French, tourette, diminutive of 
tour, Lat. turris, a tower. iDome, part of a roof of a building, 
shaped like a hollow hemisphere, a cupola ; usually seen in ancient 
cathedral churches in Italy. A church was in Latin commonly 
called domus Dei, house of God ; whence perhaps dome is derived. 
BattlemeMt, a wall raised round the top of a castle or other 
building with openings to look through and annoy the enemy. It 
is also sometimes built round the flat roofs of houses for ornament 
or safety. Cf. Deut. xxii. 8, ' When thou buildest a new house, 
then thou shalt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring not 
blood upon thine house, if any man fall from thence.' 

200 faMtasticallj, irregularly, capriciously, without any 
settled plan. 

201 Cupola (Ital. from Lat. cupa, a tub, cask ; diminutive, 
cupula, French cupule). Cf. 'dome,' 199. MiMuret, of Arabic 
origin, is a sort of tower attached to a mosque and having a pointed 
dome at the top. Round the base of the dome runs a gallery from 
which the people in Mohammedan countries are summoned to 
prayer. 

202 Crests. Cf. 16. Pagrod, a pagoda, an Indian or Chinese 
temple. Some are built of as many as nine storeys. Crests is here in 
apposition to ' turret, dome and battlement,' or to 'cupola or min- 
aret,' and the construction is ' Crests as wild as ever decked pagoda.' 

203 Mosque (a Turkish wotd^, a. "^o\\a.TKCttR,^^ss. ^s^sasfc ^ 
worship. 



24 The Lady of the Lake. 

For, from their shivered brows displayed. 

Far o'er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dew-drops sheen, 

The brier-rose fell in streamers green. 

And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes, 210 

Waved in the west-wind's summer sighs. 



206 Displa jdd, a past participle, agreeing with ' briar rose 
and 'creeping shrubs,' 11. 208-9. 

207 UMfatMomable. A fathom is a measure of six feet, 
applied to depth only. It is an O. £. word, meaning originally the 
distance from the tip of the middle finger of the right hand to the tip 
of the middle finger of the left, when the arms are stretched out at 
right angles to the body. Unfathomable means of such a depth as 
cannot be measm^d. It is here of course a poetical exaggeration, 
called Hyperbole. CMade (O. £. gehlidan, to cover) is properly a 
space covered or hid with trees. It is also used to denote a light 
passage made through a wood, perhaps leaving the trees still over- 
hanging. It is used in the former sense here. Cf. : — 

' O might I here 
In solitude live savage, in some glade, 
Obscur'd, where highest woods impenetrable 
To star or sunlight, spread their umbrage broad 
And brown as evening.' — Milton, Par. Lost, ix. 1084. 

It is used in the latter sense in — 

' For noonday's heat are closer arbours made. 
And for fresh ev'ning air the o^'n&c glade,' 

Dryden, State of Innocence, 

208 SMeem, bright, splendid (O. E. seine, bright). The word 
is an adj. qualifying dew-drops. 

209 Streamer, a long, narrow and pointed flag. 

210 TlioasaMd, an instance of hyperbole. Cf. unfathomable, 
1. 207. 

211 This line affords a good example of the pleasing effect of 
a})JterBtJon where properly employed. 



The Lady of the Lake, 2$ 

xir. 

Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 

Each plant or flower, the mountain's child. 

Here eglantine embalmed the air, 

Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 215 

The primrose pale and violet flower. 

Found in each cliff a narrow bower ; 

Foxglove and nightshade, side by side, 

212 Boom, kind, bountiful (Fr. don, Lat. donus, good). Cf. :-^ 

' Which . . . nature doon 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain.' 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 242. 

213 CMild, in apposition to ' plant ' or ' flower.' 

214 Sgrlantine, the sweet-brier. Cmlvaliii, to make fragrant. 
Balm (O. Fr. baulme, Lat. balsamum) is the sweet-smelling juiqe 
of a plant formerly used to assuage pain, and, with spices and 
myrrh, to preserve the bodies of the dead ; hence an object of 
merchandise in very early times. Cf. Gen. xxxvii. 25 ; Jer. li. 8. 

215 Ha^rtliorM, i.e. the thorn which bears the haw ; white- 
thorn, commonly called 'May.' The blackthorn blossoms earlier 
than the whitethorn, and bears the sloe, a small sour, black plum. 

217 Bo^rer, from an O. £. word bur, a room or chamber, 
from which also the second syllable of cupboard is said to be 
derived. It is now used only of a place covered with branches of 
trees, an arbour. 

218 I*ox8rloTe (Gcr. Jtngerhut^^ngsrhdX, or thimble, Lat. 
digitalis, from digitus, a finger) a common flowering plant. Its 
blossom is in shape like the finger of a glove. The derivation of 
the word is doubtful. A poisonous substance called digitalin is 
extracted from the leaves. Ifig-MtsMade, commonly called the 
Deadly Nightshade. The poisonous, but useful, medicine called 
belladonna is obtained from it. Its leaves are of a dull green 
colour and peculiar heavy smell ; the flowers purple, and bell- 
shaped. The berries are of a deep black, and from tbavt x«srx».- 
blance to cherries have often been eaXen. \yj OcSAxec^ -w>Sicw V?^s^ 

results. All parts of the plant are po\soiio\xs. 
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Emblems of punishment and pride, 

Grouped their dark hues with every stain 220 

The weather-beaten crags retain, 

With boughs that quaked at every breath, 

Grey birch and aspen wept beneath ; 

Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 

Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 225 

And, higher yet, the pine tree hung 

His shattered trunk, and frequent flung. 

Where seemed the cliflfs to meet on high. 

His bows athwart the narrowed sky. 

219 emblems ; probably in allusion to the poisonous character 
of these plants. 

223 AspeM, the trembling poplar, so called from the trembling 
or quaking of its leaves with the slightest breath of air. Scott else- 
where calls it the 'quivering aspen.' All species of the poplar are 
remarkable for the tremulous motion of their leaves, occasioned by 
the length and slendemess of the leaf-stalk, and its being com- 
pressed at right angles, instead of in the same plane, with the leaf, 
as in the generality of trees. Sreatli, bemeatM. These are im- 
perfect rhymes. Cf. oak, rock (224-5); ^uce, precipice (226-7); come, 
home (435-6) ; misplaced, guest (445-6). These are noticeable, 
because, as a rule, Scott's rh3rmes are perfect ; and sometimes 
where they appear to be otherwise, it is owing to a change in the 
pronimciation of the word, or to the nationality of the writer. 

224 fVarrior otik, i.e. used for building ships of war before 
iron was employed for the purpose. 

225 Cast anchor, i.e. took root. The poet associates with 
' warrior oak ' the ship taking up a fixed position, or, as it is called, 
'riding at anchor.' Rifted, split, past participle of rive, to 
cleave. Cf. : — 

' On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes. 
The green reed trembles.' — Pope, Messiah. 

* To dwell these rifted rocks between.' — Wordsworth. 

227 Frequent, adj. for adv. Cf. 1. 58. 
aap JWmrrow^ed skj, so called because ohIy a stcii^ oC it is 
seen between the 'cliffs ' that ' meet on V\\gh.' 
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Highest of all, where white peaks glanced, 230 

Where glistening streamers waved and danced, 

The wanderer's eye could barely view 

The summer heaven's delicious blue ; 

So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 

The scenery of a fairy dream. 235 

XIII. 

Onward, amid the copse 'gan peep 

A narrow inlet, still and deep. 

Affording scarce such breadth of brim. 

As served the wild-duck's brood to swim. 

Lost for a space, through thickets veering, 240 

But broader when again appearing. 

Tall rocks and tufted knolls their face 

231 CMisteMiMgr streainers, probably of ivy or brier. Cf. 
1. 209 above. Cf. 'Lay of the Last Minstrel,' ii. 8, viheve streamers 
refers to Aurora Borealis. But it cannot do so here. 

236 Om^rard, in front. This adv. usually expresses motion, 
but here it signifies position. 'Oam peep, began to peep, in- 
finitive. 

238 Brim, edge, border. ' Breadth of brim ' means the 
distance from edge to edge of the inlet. 

239 Brood, from O. £. bredan, to nourish, whence we get 
breed, bred, brood (verb), and bread. Brood refers to the young of 
all kinds of animals. Cf. : — 

' The lion roars and gluts his tawny brood.' — Wordsworth. 
It was formerly used of human beings ; now only contemptu- 
ously. Cf. : — 

' The heavenly Father keep his brood 
From foul infection of so great a vice.' — Fairfax. 

240 VeeriMgr* To veer is to shift, change, turn, twist. As the 
inlet winds through the thickets, it is here and there lost to sight. 

241 The past participle * lost ' and the adj. ' broader' apneas t<^ 
qualify ' mirror. ' 

242 Xnollit, little round hUls. 
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Could on the dark-blue mirror trace ; 

And £uther as the hunter strayed, 

Still broader sweep its channels noade. 245 

The shaggy mounds no longer stood, 

Emerging from entangled wood, 

But, wave-encircled, seemed to float, 

Like castle girdled with its moat ; 

Yet broader floods extending still 250 

Divide them from their parent hill. 

Till each, retiring, claims to be 

An islet in an inland sea. 



XIV. 

And now, to issue from the glen, 

No pathway meets the wanderer's ken, 255 

Unless he climb, with footing nice, 

A far projecting precipice. 



243 Mirror. The surface of the water is so called because it 
reflects surrounding objects. 

246 Sliagrsy moiuids, rugged banks or hillocks. Shaggy 
is from O. E. sceacga, a bunch of hair, a bush ; hence rough, 
rugged. 

349 CMrdled iritM its iMoat, castles were frequently sur- 
rounded with a broad ditch or moat, which could be filled with 
water when required to keep off the enemy. It was crossed by 
means of a drawbridge. 

251 Tliem, i.e. the 'shaggy moimds' of 1. 246. Parcat 
Mill, i.e. the hill of which the 'mounds' originally formed part. 
In the valleys of rugged motmtainous countries there are often 
found large heaps of rock which have fallen away from the 
adjacent mountains, and which, when surroimded with water, may 
be well likened to moated castles. 

256 fVitM footing* Mice, with careful, cautious footsteps. 

257 Sir Walter Scott says, in a note on xVvvs passA^t* * \i^Na.^CRfc 
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The broom's tough roots his ladder made, 

The hazel saplings lent their aid ; 

And thus an airy point he won, 260 

Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 

One burnished sheet of living gold. 

Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled, 

In all her length far winding lay, 

With promontory, creek, and bay, 265 

And islands that, empurpled bright, 

Floated amid the livelier light. 

And mountains, that like giants stand, 



present road was made through the romantic pass which I have 
presimiptuously attempted to describe in the preceding stanzas, 
there was no mode of issuing out of the defile called the Trosachs, 
excepting by a sort of ladder, composed of the branches and roots 
of trees.' 

258 SrooiM (O. £. drom), a large bushy shrub having tough, 
leafless "stems and flowers of a deep golden yellow. Brooms 
were so called because they were originally made from it. 

859 Sapling*) a young tree which has formed no heart and is 
all sap. The termination //«^ is a diminutive, and is seen in duck- 
itHg, gosling, mkling, seedling, nestling. 

26a Iiivimgry because of the motion of the water. Cf. ' living 
fire,' 1. 187. 

263 IiocM Katrine, a beautiful lake in Perthshire, five miles 
east of Loch Lomond. Sir Walter Scott considers it to have been 
named from the Catterans or wild robbers who once haunted its 
shores. Another writer says it means the ' Lake of the Battle,' in 
allusion to some ancient conflict on its banks. Rolled is here the 
past participle = rolled out, in allusion to the sheet of gold men- 
tioned above. 

265 Promontory (Lat. ^ro, before ; mons, a moimtain), high 
land jutting out into the sea. 

266 empurpled brigrbt, i.e. brightly empurpled. Purple is 
a colour compounded of red and blue. See note, 1. i86. 

267 l^ivelier ligrbt, referring Xo Oaa * ^oxj^kl^'s^ ^^'ti^ ^ 
living gold, ' in I 262. The islands aie p\rc^\^ «cA XscvigoX Xftsa^Efc 
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To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, huge Benvenue 270 

Down on the lake in masses threw 

Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled, 

The fragments of an earlier world ; 

A wildering forest feathered o'er 

His ruined sides and sunmiit hoar, 275 

the sun shines on them ; but they are motionless. The water 
'living,' i.e. moving, and is therefore called 'livelier.' 

' The gallant Frith the eye might note, 
Whose islands on its bosom float, 
Like emeralds chased in gold.' 

Sir W. Scott, Marmion, iv. 30. 

269 SeMtinel, noun used as a verb ; to watch, guard. En- 
cbaiited (see 27). The scene is more like one in fairyland than 
what is real. 

271 Tfcre^r, i.e. these objects were reflected on the surface of 
the lake. 

272 CoMfiised] J is here of three syllables only. Hurled, 
past participle. 

273 earlier ^rorld, i.e. at an earlier period of its history. 
This line agrees well with the conclusions of modem science, that 
the forces of nature, by which mountains were rent and other parts 
of the earth changed, were much more active in the early past, before 
the creation of man, than in later times. 

274 firilderiMgr= bewildering. Cf. : — 

' The little courtiers, who ne'er come to know 
The depth of factions, as in mazes go. 
Where interests meet, and cross so oft, that they 
With too much care are wilder' d in the way.' 

Dryden, Aurungzebe, i. i. 

I*ea<hered. The poet personifies the mountain (see ' his ' and 
• hoar,' 1. 275), and borrows the verb to feather from the practice of 
decorating the person with feathers, and the feathery appearance 
presented by the fir-trees with which sides of mountains are fre- 
quently clothed. 

2^5 Jialned aides, Ac. Cf. 11. 271-2. Hoar, white, or 
grey (O. E. Adr, hoar), grey with age. *Ci. the phrase ' as o\^ ^ 
.. tbe hills.' 
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While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare. 



XV. 

From the steep promontory gazed 

The Stranger, raptured and amazed. 

And, * What a scene were here,' he cried, 280 

' For princely pomp, or churchman's pride ! 

On this bold brow, a lordly tower ; 

In that soft vale, a lad/s bower ; 

On yonder meadow, far away, 

The turrets of a cloister gray ; 285 

How blithely might the bugle-horn 



276 While on the nortM, tMrongrM middle air. The 

position and height of Ben-an are here contrasted with those of 
Benvenue (270). 

277 SeM-an is north of the Trosachs, between them and 
Glenfinlas. Ben = mountain. Ben-an is said by some to mean little 
motmtain, by others the mountain of the river. I'oreMead 
toare, contrasted with Benvenue's 'summit hoar,' which was 
• feathered o'er ' with forest (11. 274-5). 

280 fVere, i.e. would be, subjunctive. 

281 Glrarclmiaii in the middle ages meant usually one who 
hdd valuable preferment in the Church. These sometimes lived in 
great state ; e.g. Cardinal Wolsey. . 

285 Cloister, a monastic institution. Originally the cloister 
meant merely the covered walk, open at one side, aroimd the inner 
quadrangle of the building. Afterwards it came to be used for 
the building itself. (Lat. claudo, to shut ; claustrum, a, shut-in 
place.) 

286 Bagrle-born, i.e. hunting-horn. Bugle comes through 
the Norman Fr. from the Lat. buculus, a yo\mg bullock, a steer. 
This word is a diminutive of bos^ a bull, and is thus formed :~bos, 
genitive boTds, diminutive boviculus, contracted into buculus, Nor. 
Fr. bugle. Cf. ' For he hath his talouns so \oti%'& ^sA^aX^^lj^'asaS^ 

grete upon his feeU as though th^ Nveteii Yioraas o\ ^^\^ ^-xko.^x cSL 
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Chide, on the lake, the lingering mom ! 

How sweet, at eve, the lover's lute 

Chime, when the groves were still and mute ! 

And, when the midnight moon should lave 290 

Her forehead in the silver wave. 

How solemn on the ear would come . 

The holy matins' distant hum. 

While the deep peal's commanding tone 

Should wake, in yonder islet lone, 295 

A sainted hermit from his cell. 

To drop a bead with every knell — 

bugles or oi kine' (Sir John Mandeville, 'The Countrees beyond 
Cathay'). 

287 I^ingreringry i.e. so regarded by the huntsman impatient 
for the chase. See stanza I. 

288 Iiute, a stringed musical instrument. It is an Arabic 
word al M, where al is the article, the consonant of which has 
coalesced with the vowel of the substantive. So nags an ag ; 
newt=anewt (eft) ; neddy (a donkey) = an heady. But lute, a sort 
of clay used by chemists to close up vessels which have to be sub- 
jected to heat, is from the Lat. lutum, mud. 

289 CMime, sound in harmony. Supply might before chime 
from 1. 286. 

290 I<aT«, bathe, wash ; Lat. lavo, to wash. The word \& 
rarely used except in poetry. 

291 Silver ^rave, i.e. burnished like silver by the pal^ light 
of the moon, in contrast with ' sheet of living gold,' 1. 262. 

293 Matins, morning prayers, here used for the bell sum- 
moning to them. French matin, from Lat. matutinus, belonging 
to the morning. 

296 Hermit, one who lives in solitude, especially from 
religious motives. French hermite, Lat. eremita, Gr. epi^fAtriij, a 
hermit, from «^fAo?, a desert. The word in English was formerly 
written eremite. 

297 Bead (O. £. bead, a prayer) at first meant a prayer. 
Spenser, in the ' Faery Queene,' uses bid for to pray. Then prayers 
came to be counted with little balls of wood, &c. on a string. At 

every prayer one of these was dropped, whence XTaey "wetft caSJka^ 
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And bugle, lute, and bell, and all, 

Should each bewildered stranger call 

To friendly feast and lighted hall. 300 

XVI. 

* Blithe were it then to wander here ! 

But now, — beshrew yon nimble deer, — 

Like that same hermit's, thin and spare, 

The copse must give my evening fare ; 

Some mossy bank my couch must be, 303 

Some rustling oak my canopy. 

Yet pass we that ; the war and chase 

Give little choice of resting-place ; — 

A summer night, in greenwood spent, 

Were but to-morrow's merriment : 310 

But hosts may in these wilds abound, 

Such as are better missed than found ; 

To meet with Highland plunderers here 

Were worse than loss of steed or deer. — 

I am alone ; — my bugle-strain 315 

beads. Cf. 1. 741. Roman Catholics still use this old custom. Cf. 
' Saying over a number of heads not understanded or minded on ' 
(* Injunctions to the Clergy,' 1541). 

302 Beslire^r, from O. £. be, and searwian, asnare=:eu- 
soare, circumvent, deceive, wish evil to. curse. Cf. 1. 84. 

306 Canopj (Lat. canopeum, Gr. icwi'wir«roi', a net to keep 
away gnats, a bed with hangings for the purpose, from K^vfn^, a 
gnat), now used for a covering over a throne or the head of a couch 
orbed. 

307 Pass ^re, i.e. let us pass, imperative. 

310 To«iMorrow^'s meriimeiit, i.e. the subject of it. 

31Z HcMtA, entertainers. Old Fr. hoste, from Lat. hospes, genii. 
hospitis, used for guest and host. 

313 HigrMland plvmderers. The neighbourhood of Loch 
Katrine, the scene of the poem, was said xobtvoiesx^Hiv^xcJ^aw.^. 
See I 263, note. 
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May call some straggler uf the train ; 
Or, fall the worst that may betide, 
Ere now this falchion has been tried.' 

XVII. 

But scarce again his horn he wound, 

When lo ! forth starting at the sound, 320 

From underneath an aged oak, 

That slanted from the islet rock, 

A damsel guider of its way, 

A little skiff shot to the bay, 

That round the promontory steep- 325 

Led its deep line in graceful sweep. 

Eddying, in almost viewless wave, 

The weeping willow twig to lave, 

316 Train, from Lat. traho, to draw, through Fr. trainer. 
The train of a robe is that part which is drawn along the ground. 
A train of railway carriages is drawn by the engine. A train of 
gunpowder consists of that substance drawn out in a line. Train 
oil is drawn from the fat of whales. Train in the text means a 
long drawn line of men. 

3x7 fall the womt, i.e. if the worst fall out or happen. 

3x8 I'alcbiom, a broad sword slightly curved at thepoiat, 
usually smaller than the ordinary military sword. (Low Latin 
falcio, IjaX.falx, a sickle.) Cf. 1. 466. 

319 fTouMd, i.e. had wound, pluperfect tense of the verb 
wind, to blow. 

323 Damiiel, a young lady, any jroung woman. From Old 
Fr. danunsele, now demoiselle, diminutive of dame, lady. C^nidcr 
is in apposition to damsel. 

324 Skiir(0. £. scip. Norm. Fr. esquif, Lat. scapka\ a small, 
light boat. 

327 £dd jingr, moving in circles ; the word qualifies bay^ 1. 324. 
and the construction is ' eddying in order to lave,' &c. Vie^rlcM^ 
invisible, because so slight. 

328 'fire«>plii8r willoir, so called from the drooping habit 
of its branches. It is known as the Baby\oittaiv \n\\o>« VSali* 



I 
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And kiss, with whispering sound and slow, 
The beach of pebbles bright as snow. 330 

The boat had touched the silver strand. 
Just as the Hunter left his stand, 
And stood concealed amid the brake, 
To view this Lady of the Lake. 
The maiden paused, as if again 335 

She thought to catch the distant sftrain. 
With head up-raised, and look intent, 
. And eye and ear attentive bent. 

And locks flung back, and lips apart, 

Like monument of Grecian art, .340 

In listening mood, she seemed to stand. 

The guardian Naiad of the strand. 

XVIIL 

And ne'er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

Babylonica), in allusion to Psalm cxxxvii. i, but is a native of 
China. 

331 Silver straMd, i.e. ' the beach of pebbles white as snow.' 

333 Brake, bracken, fern. Cf. 1. 129. 

335 AgraiM, modifies 'to catch.' 

336 StraiM, note, sound, i.e. of the bugle-hom. The word is 
derived through the Old Fr. from the Lat. stringo, to draw tight, 
because a string so drawn produces a musical note when pulled ; 
e.g. a harp or violin string. The word tone (Lat. tonus^ Gr. toVo?) 
is also derived from a Greek word meaning to stretch. 

339 Iioclcii, O. E. locc, hair, connected with flock, Lat. floccus 
= lock of wool. 

340 Oreciam art. The ancient Greeks made much progress in 
painting and sculpture. Their greatest painter was Apelles, their, 
greatest sculptor Phidias. 

342 Ifaiad. In classical mythology a Naiad was a water- 
n3rmph or goddess, fabled to preside over rivers and springs. 

343 CMsel, the chief tool used Vn scq!L^X>si^. 

344 The Graces were three in TVMm\>«, nvl.\— K^-a^va., 'Vcc^^-:^, 

D 2 
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Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 345 

What though the sun, with ardent frown, 

Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown, — 

The sportive toil, which, short and light, 

Had dyed her glowing hue so bright. 

Served too in hastier swell to shew 350 

Short glimpses of a breast of snow : 

What though no rule of courtly grace 

To measured mood had trained her pace,^ 

A foot more light, a step more true. 

Ne'er from the heath-flower dashed the dew ; 355 

E'en the slight harebell raised its head. 

Elastic from her airy tread : 

What though upon her speech there hung 

The accents of the mountain tongue, — 

Whose silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 360 

The listener held his breath to hear ! 



and Euphrosjme. They were attendants on Venus, and were sup- 
posed to embody, next to her, the highest idea of female beauty,- 
and to have the power of conferring it on others. 

346 IFIiat tHongrli suggests a question, ' What did it matter 
though?' Ardent, burning (Lat. ardeo, to burn). Wvwn, 
The sun is here personified, i.e. spoken of as a person by a figure 
of si>eech called Prosopopoiea or Personification. 

148 Sportive toil, i.e. the work of rowing the skiff. 

350 Hastier svrell, a more hurried movement of the breast 
caused by the ' sportive toil.* 

352 IFliat tfeiougrli. Cf. 1. 346. Conrtlj grraice, elegance 
of manners suited to a court or royal palace. 

353 Pace, a step (Old Fr. pais, Lat. passus, a step). 

354 Heasnred mood, i.e. a stiff, formal manner, as if every 
action were carefully studied. 

357 Clastic, springing back, returning to the form from which 
it was bent. Airj tread, i.e. as light as air. 
SS9 ^ce^mtBf Gaelic, the language of the Highlanders of 
Scxftland. 
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XIX. 

A Chieftain's daughter seemed the maid ; 

Her satin snood, her silken plaid, 

Her golden brooch such birth betrayed. 

And seldom was a snood amid 365 

Such wild luxuriant ringlets hid, 

Whose glossy black to shame might bring 

The plumage of the raven's wing ; 

And seldom o'er a breast so fair, 

Mantled a plaid with modest care, 370 

And never brooch the folds combined 

Above a heart more good and kind. 

Her kindness and her worth to spy. 

You need but gaze on Ellen's eye ; 

Not Katrine, in her mirror blue, yj^ 

Gives back the shaggy banks more true. 

Than every free-born glance confessed 

The guileless movements of her breast ; 

Whether joy danced in her dark eye. 

Or woe or pity claimed a sigh, 380 

362 A C1ileftaiB*« daoflrlitery Ac, an example of inver- 
sion. Cf. 1. 180. 

363 Snood, a fillet or ribbon with which young maidens in 
Scotland bound their hair ; O. £. snod, wool. Plaid, a stripe! 
cloth commonly of wool, worn as an overgarment or wrapper by the 
Highlanders of Scotland. Observe here that this word rhymes with 
maid and betrayed, not with such a word as mad, as it is often 
made to do by English persons. 

364 Sucli Uirtli, i.e. as of a Chieftain's daughter. 

370 Maiitled, past participle ; folded as a mantle or cloak. 
The construction runs on from 365, 369, ' Seldom o'er a breast so 
fair u;<M plaid mantled with j»^:^ wondrous care.' Inversion (180) 
will be observed here. 

374 IVeed 1»iit erase, i.e. only to s^ait^ ys&ss^sxv^. 
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Or filial love was glowing there, 

Or meek devotion poured a prayer, 

Or tale of injury called forth 

The indignant spirit of the North. 

One only passion unrevealed, 385 

With maiden pride the maid concealed. 

Yet not less purely felt the flame ; — 

O need I tell that passion's name ? 

XX. 

Impatient of the silent horn, 

Now on the gale her voice was borne : — 390 

* Father !' she cried ; the rocks around 

Loved to prolong the gentle sound. 

A while she paused, no answer came, — 

381 Ctlial loTe, that of a son or daughter for his parents 
(Lat.yf/iW, a son ;JiHa, a daughter). 

383 Injur j^ (Lat. injuria), properiy wrong done to a person, 
but now commonly used to express also damage done to a thing. 

385 One oiilj^, le. only one. Cf. 'One only master,' Gold- 
smith's 'Deserted Village,' 1. 39. Only may also be taken as an 
adjective according to its use, in O. E. in the sense of solitary. 
Pnssion (Lat. passio, from patioTt to suffer) is a condition of 
mind under which a person suffers^ and any feeling or emotion 
which produces this condition is also called passion, as love, anger, 
&c. When we speak of our Lord's Passion, we use the word in 
the first sense, or for suffering generally. Vnr«Teal«d, pro- 
perly an adjective. It looks like a past participle, but there is no 
verb unreveal. 

387 Celt tHe flume, i.e. of the passion here alluded to — love. 
The vfovd flame is used to express any intense excitement. Thus 
Milton writes, 'In a flame of zeal severe.' Yet not lesw 
pnrelj, i.e. not the less purdy because she strove to keep it con- 
cealed. 

389 Impatient of, i.e. impatient on account of the horn 
rem^DiBg silent. 
SPJ "^WAiie, a space of time. The adveib owY^kXe \s otCt^.xScvfe 
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* Malcolm, was thine the blast ? ' the name 

Less resolutely uttered fell, 395 

The echoes could not catch the swell. 

* A stranger I,' the Huntsman said, 
Advancing from the hazel shade. 
The maid, alarmed, with hasty oar. 

Pushed her light shallop from the shore, 400 

And when a space was gained between, 

Closer she drew her bosom's screen ; 

(So forth the startled swan would swing, 

So turn to prune his ruffled wing). 

Then safe, though fluttered and amazed, 405 

She paused, and on the Stranger gazed. 

Not his the form, nor his the eye. 

That youthful maidens wont to fly. 



article and the noun. Cf. ' That which I have all this while been 
endeavouring to convince men to, is no other but what God himself 
doth particularly recommend ' (Archbp. Tillotson). 

396 Svrell, ih& force or power of her voice. In the same sense 
Bjrron writes : — 

' Music arose with its voluptuous swell.' 

400 SHallop, a small boat, the skiff before mentioned, 1. 324 
(Fr. chaloupe. High German schaluppe, a sloop). 

402 Bosom's screen, i.e. her plaid. Cf. 369-70. 

403 Svriiig', a nautical term meaning to move or float, and ex- 
pressing the way in which a startled swan would move or float on 
the water. 

404 80, in the same manner. Prime, to prune a tree is to 
cut off all useless branches ; hence, of a bird, to trim, by picking out 
superfluous or damaged feathers. 

408 IFomt, are accustomed. It is the imperfect of O. £. 
wunian, to dwell, hence to be accustomed ; but is now used only as 
a past participle. Cf. : — 

' A yearly solenm feast she wont to make. 
The day that first dolYi \ead x\i^ -^ea-x 2L\Q.>rtt.^ — JSs^-cfiRx. 
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XXI. 

On his bold visage middle age 

Had slightly pressed its signet sage, 410 

Yet had not quenched the open trqtii 

And fiery vehemence of youth ; 

Forward and frolic glee was there, 

The will to do, the soul to dare, 

The sparkling glance, soon blown to fire, 415 

Of hasty love, or headlong ire. 

His limbs were cast in manly mould, 

For hardy sports or contest bold ; 

And though in peaceful garb arrayed. 

And weaponless, except his blade, 420 

His stately mien as well implied 

A high-bom heart, a martial pride. 

As if a Baron's crest he wore. 

And sheathed in armour trod the shore. 

409 'Visagre^ face, countenance ; now rarely used except with 
some idea of dislike or horror. Middle agr^* James V. of Scot- 
land, who is the ' hunter ' of the poem, was bom in 1512 and died 
at the age of 30. It is therefore not strictly correct to speak of him 
as of ' middle age.' For an amusing account of some of James's 
adventiu-es, see Sir Walter Scott's ' Tales of a Grandfather.' His 
portrait in the poem is fairly correct. 

410 Sigraet, a seal, derived through the French from Lat. 
signum, a sign, mark, token. An allusion probably to the ancient 
custom of branding or marking slaves to indicate their owners. Cf. 
also Rev. vii. 3, ' We have sealed the servants of our God in their 
foreheads.' Sagr^* i.e. the marks of prudence and experience 
showed that he belonged to the ' middle age ' of life. 

415 Soon Mown to fire, i.e. soon excited. Cf. 387. 

416 HeadloBgr ire) hasty anger. Cf. precipitate^ as applied 
to character, from Lat. prisceps, genitive pracipitis^ headforemost, 
headlong. Cf. 'precipice' (129). 

423 Crest, cf. 1. 16. 
4^4 Sh^mthetif ciicaaed. 
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Slighting the petty need he shewed, 425 

He told of his benighted road ; 

His ready speech flowed fair and free, 

In phrase of gentlest courtesy ; 

Yet seemed that tone, and gesture bland. 

Less used to sue than to command. 430 

XXI I. 

A while the maid the Stranger eyed, 

And, reassured, at length replied, 

That Highland halls were open still 

To wildered wanderers of the hilL 

* Nor think you unexpected come 435 

425 Sligrlitiiigr, treating lightly his need of food and shelter. 
Cf. 1. 303-6. Pettj, small, unimportant, trivial. Fr. petit, little. 

426 Beaiigrlited, formed from the prefix be, and the noun 
night, in darkness as that of night, overtaken by the night, and so 
debarred from intellectual light, in which sense it is stronger than 
unenlightened. Cf. ' Being benighted, the sight of a candle I saw a 
good way off directed me to a young shepherd's house ' (Sir P. 
Sidney). 

' Shall we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high. 
Shall we, to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny.' — Bishop Heber. 

The verbs betroth, befriend, becloud, bedew, &c., are also formM 
from nouns in the same way. 

427 fair and fre«, a phrase very common in English ballads 
from the earliest times. 

4^ A Willie. Cf. 1. 393. While is here objective of time. 
' A while the maid eyed the stranger.' 

434 "Wildered, i.e. bewildered. Cf. 'Wildering forest,' 
1. 274. Shakespeare and others poets often drop the be. Qi. : — 

' And witch the world with noble horsemanship.' 

Shakespeare, i Hen. IV. iv. i, no, 

' Now spurs the lated traveller apace.' — McchtiK^ \\\. -^^^ ^. 
• The cvLTfew tolls the knell ol parting d^^ : — <ix«:3' ^ E.^S3 . 
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To yon lone isle, our desert home ; 
Before the heath had lost the dew, 
This mom, a couch was pulled for you ; 
On yonder mountain's purple head 
Have ptarmigan and heath-cock bled, 440 

And our broad nets have swept the mere. 
To furnish forth your evening cheer.' — 
' Now, by the rood, my lovely maid, 
Your courtesy has erred,' he said ; 
* No right have I to claim, misplaced, 445 

436 IT on has here its old sense of our modem demonstrative 
that. ' Ys yone thy page ? * is a fourteenth-century use, and is still 
retained in some parts of England, e.g. Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
Yonder was sometime used as a substantive — • The yonder is my 
quene ; ' see Dr. Morris's * Historical Outlines.' 

438 A coucli, i.e. of heather or heath. Cf. 11. 666-7 • — 

• The hall was cleared — the Stranger's bed 
Was there of mountain heather spread.' 

41^0 Ptarmigraai (Gaelic tarmochan), a bird, similar to the 
grouse, but white in winter and brownish in sununer, which is 
common in mountainous countries of Europe, Asia and America. 
The/ has no business in this word, as its etymology shows ; and it 
is worse than useless because it would lead one to suppose it to be 
of Greek origin, as all other English words beginning with pt are. 
Heatli-cock, the black grouse, called also heath-game. 

441 Mere. O. E. a pool or lake. Cf. Winder««^r^, Afersea, 

442 C1ie«r, fare, entertainment. Thus we speak of a table 
•laden with goodekeer.' It is derived from an Old French word 
chiere, face, countenance, aspect of a man ; a sense in which it is 
now obsolete. Cf. ' So that the children of Israel might not biholde 
into the face of Moises for the glory of his cheer' (WiclifFe, Trans, 
of New Test., 2 Cor. iii. 7). 

443 Rood, a cross, usually with a figure of our Saviour on it. 
In former times most churches possessed one placed on the top of 
a screen dividing the nave from the chancel. O. E. r6d, a rod, a 
cross. Cf. Holy-rood. ' By the rood' was a form of oath. 

44S ^impit^eed, given by mistake ; aMudmg Xo ^eViovatt, &c. 
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The welcome of expected guest. 

A wanderer, here by fortune tost, 

My way, my friends, my courser lost, 

I ne'er before, believe me, fair, 

Have ever drawn your mountain air, 450 

Till on this lake's romantic strand, 

I found a fay in fairy land ! ' — 

XXI It. 

* I well believe,' the maid replied, 

As her light skiff approached the side, — 

* I well believe, that ne*er before 455 
Your foot has trod Loch Katrine's shore ; 

But yet, as far as yesternight, 

449 Fair, i.e. fair lady. 

450 Dravrm, drawn in, breathed. 

451 Romaiitic, fanciful, full of wild scenery, such as is often 
described in romances. Romance was the name given to those 
languages which were compounded of impure Latin and some other 
tongue, when Latin itself died out, e.g. French, Spanish, &c. The 
species of literature written in these tongues in the middle ages was 
known as Romans (hait. Roma, Rome), whence our term, Romance, 
a tale of wild adventures in war and love. 

452 Caj^, fairy, Fr. f^e, Late Lat. fata, tor parca, one of the 
Goddesses of Fate, from fatum, fate, or fatua, a fortune-teller. 
Observe the alliteration in this line. 

457 A« far, i.e. as far back as. ITestemigrlit. Cf. yester- 
day. Yester (O. E. gestern, gestran) is an adj. rarely used except 
in composition with day and night. But cf. : — 

* Warrior, but yester-mom, I knew 
Nought of thy chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 
Save as an outlaw'd desperate man.' 

Lady of the Lake, Canto v. Stanza v. 

' Whom yester sun beheld 
Must'ring her charms.'— "Dr^^ea, Don StbasUatv, 



44 ^-^^ Lady of t/ie Lake, 

Old Allan-bane foretold your plight, — • 

A gray-haired sire, whose eye intent 

Was on the visioned future bent. 460 

He saw your steed, a dappled gray, 

Lie dead beneath the birchen way ; 

Painted exact your form and mien. 

Your hunting suit of Lincoln green, 

That tasselled horn so gaily gilt, 465 

That falchion's crooked blade and hilt. 

That cap with heron plumage trim, 

And yon two hounds so dark and grim. 

He bade that all should ready be. 

To grace a guest of fair degree ; 470 

But light I held his prophecy. 

And deemed it was my father's horn. 

Whose echoes o'er the lake were borne.' 



459 Sire, in apposition to Allan-bane. 

460 Visioned fntnre, i.e. the future seen in a vision. This 
was called 'second sight,' belief in which was very common in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Campbell's beautiful poem of ' Lochiel's 
Warning ' is based on it. 

461 Dappled, mottled, clouded in colour. 

462 Sirclieii vra.T, i.e. overshadowed by birch trees. Cf. 
oaken, wooden, earthen, &c. 

463 Bxact, adj. for adv. Cf. 1. 58. 

464 Idncolm-grreoai, the colour of cloth formerly made in 
Lincoln and commonly worn by huntsmen. 

467 Heron, a wading bird having long legs, neck and bill. 

468 Dark alludes probably to the disposition of the hound. 
Cf. ' All men of dark tempers, according to their degree of melan- 
choly or enthusiasm, may find convents fitted to their humours ' 
(Addison, 'Travels in Italy'). Ci^rini, of frightful appearance, 
savage looking. 

470 €p^race, to honour. Cf. 1. 544. Fair deg-ree, honoiur- 
able rank. 
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XXIV. 

The Stranger smiled : — * Since to your home 

A destined errant-knight I come, 475 

Announced by prophet sooth and old, 

Doomed, doubtless, for achievement bold, 

ril lightly front each high emprise, 

For one kind glance of those bright eyes. 

Permit me, first, the task to guide 480 

Your fairy frigate o'er the tide.' 

The maid, with smile suppressed and sly. 

The toil unwonted saw him try ; 

For seldom sure, if e'er before. 

His noble hand had grasped an oar : 485 

475 Destined erramt-kmlgrlit, i.e. decreed by fate to be an 
errant-knight. A • Knight-errant ' (Lat. errot to wander) was one 
whose duty was 'To ride about, redressing human wrongs.' 

476 Sootliy true (O. E. s6th, true), hence soothsaiyer, forsooth, in 
good sooth. 

477 Ac1iieTeiiieii4(Norm. Fr. achever, to complete), an im- 
portant deed. For those performed in war, &c., the sovereign 
frequently granted or made additions to coats-of-arms, hence called 
achievements, corrupted into hatchments. Thus the Lord Mayor 
of London has a sword in his coat-of-arms which was granted by 
Richard IL to William Walworth, the Lord Mayor who killed 
Wat Tyler. 

478 Front, i.e. face. HigrlK emprise, bold undertaking, 
enterprise (O. Fr. emprise, from prendre, Lai. prehendere, to take). 

481 emigrate, a kind of vessel originally used in the Mediter- 
ranean and put in motion with sails and oars. In modem usage it 
means a ship of war of medium size, but refers here, of course, to 
the skiff (324) or shallop (400). Tide, properly the regular rising 
and falling of the sea ; but here the water merely, since an inland 
lake, such as Loch Katrine, has no tide. 

483 Toil nmwonted, i.e. to which he was unaccustomed. 
Cf. •wont.'L 408. 

484 Svre, adj. for adv. surely. Ci. ^%. 
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Yet with main strength his strokes he drew, 

And o'er the lake the shallop flew ; 

With heads erect, and whimpering cry, 

The hounds behind their passage ply. 

Nor frequent does the bright oar break 490 

The darkening mirror of the lake, 

Until the rocky isle they reach, 

And moor their shallop on the beach. 

XXV. 

The Stranger viewed the shore around ; 
'Twas all so close with copsewood bound, 495 

Nor track nor pathway might declare 
That human foot frequented there ; 
Until the mountain-maiden shewed 
A clambering unsuspected road 
. That winded through the tangled screen, 506 

And opened on a narrow green, 

486 Maim, great, powerful. 

488 IFIiiiiiper, to C17 without any loud noise, to whine. 

490 If or, and not. S^equent, adj. for adv. Cf. 58. 

491 Darkemimgr* becoming dark by the advance of night. 
493 Moor, to fasten (Norse, maren, to tie). 

495 Copsevrood (Norm. Fr. copetz?), underwood ; which is 
cut down at intervals, the roots being left in the ground to send 
forth fresh shoots ; probably connected with the Greek koittw, 
to cut. 

496 The construction is ' so close with copsewood bound (that) 
neither track nor pathway,' &c. 

497 I^requented, visited often (Lat. frequens, frequentts, 
crowded, full of people ; freuuento, to visit often). 

499 ViiAaspected, usually, not considered as likely to do or 
mean ill ; but here, simply unlocked for. 

500 "Winded, for wound, past tense of verb to wind, by 
poetical license for the sake of the metre. Cf. Stanza xvii. 

Sdrr^^n, i.e. of the thick coppice. 
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Where weeping birch and willow round 

With their long fibres swept the ground. 

Here, for retreat in dangerous hour, 

Some chief had framed a rustic bower. 505 



XXVI. 

It was a lodge of ample size, 

But strange of structure and device ; 

Of such materials as around 

The workman's hand had readiest found. 

Lopped of their boughs, their hoar trunks bared, 510 

And by the hatchet rudely squared, 

To give the walls their destined height, 

The sturdy oak and ash unite ; 

While moss and clay and leaves combined 

To fence each crevice from the wind. 5^5* 

The lighter pine-trees, overhead. 

Their slender length for rafters spread, 

And withered heath and rushes dry 

562 IFeepingr 1»irc1i and irillovr round. The birch 
usually droops on one side only, the willow all round. 

504 Damgr^voiis lioiir, i.e. the hour of danger. 

505 Bower. Cf. 1. 217. 'The Celtic chieftains, whose lives 
were continually exposed to peril, had usually, in the most retired 
spot of their domains, some place of retreat for the hour of 
necessity, which, as circumstances would admit, was a bower, a 
cavern, or a rustic hut, in a strong and secluded situation. Qne of 
these last gave refuge to the unfortunate Charles Edward, in his 
perilous wanderings after the battle of Culloden ' -{Sir W. Scott). 

507 Stramgre, odd, unusual. 

511 Bj tlio liatcliet. In English, with is usually employed 
to denote the instrument, and by the doer of the action. 

517 Rafters. A rafter is properly one of the secondary beams 
in a house, i.e. let into one of the great beams, atLd^.^'^^^K5»^si'^s^K5«e:. 
used for the floor as well as those used tot \^^ xool. 
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Supplied a russet canopy. 

Due westward, fronting to the green, 520 

A rural portico was seen, 

Aloft on native pillars borne, 

Of mountain fir with bark unshorn, 

Where Ellen's hand had taught to twine 

The ivy and Idsean vine, 525 

The clematis, the favoured flower 

Which boasts the name of virgin-bower, 

And every hardy plant could bear 

Loch Katrine's keen and searching air. 

An instant in this porch she staid, 530 

And gaily to the Stranger said, 

* On heaven and on thy lady call, 

And enter the enchanted hall ! ' — 

519 Russet, of a reddish-brown colour (Fr. rousset, Lat. 
russus). CiMiopj^, cf. 1. 306. 

521 Portico (an Italian word, Lat. porticus, Fr. portique, 
O. £. porHc), a covered space enclosed with pillars at the entrance 
of a building. 

522 ]!f ative, i.e. consisting of trees grown in the neighbour- 
hood. 

523 To tw^tme, i.e. how to twine. 

525 Idieam. Ida was the name of a mountain near Troy in 
Asia Minor, and of another in the island of Crete. Vine. The 
botanical name of the Red Whortleberry is Vaccinium vitis Idaa 
(Lat. vitis, a, vine) ; this plant, however, not bemg a chmber, the 
poet probably alludes to the common vine. The name Vaccinium is 
now given by botanists to a genus of low-growing heath-like shrubs. 

526 Cl^mtttis, i.e. Clematis vitalba, a climbing plant with 
white sweet-scented flowers. This word is commonly, but wrongly, 
pronounced clematis. Besides ' Virgin Bower,' it is also called 
• Traveller's Joy,' and ' Old Man's Beard.' 

528 Could 1»ear ; supply which or that. 
530 PorcH, i.e. the portico (521). 

S3a Om beaTem, Ac, a playful allusion to the usual practice 
of knights errant {47$) as recorded in romances. Ci. ^$1. 
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XXVII. 

' My hope, my heaven, my trust must be 

My gentle guide, in following thee.' 535 

He cross'd the threshold — and a clang 

Of angry steel that instant rang. 

To his bold brow his spirit rush'd, 

But soon for vain alarm he blush'd, 

When on the floor he saw displayed, 540 

Cause of the din, a naked blade 

Dropped from the sheath, that careless flung 

Upon a stag's huge antlers swung ; 

For all aroxmd, the walls to grace. 

Hung trophies of the fight or chase : 545 

A target there, a bugle here, 

A battle-axe, a hunting spear, 



536 THresliold, O. E. thresc-wold, thresh-wood, i.e. wood 
beaten or trodden by the foot, = door-sill. 

537 AmgrrT^ •teel. The epithet angry is here transferred from 
the person who uses the steel, i.e. the sword, to the steel itself. 
Cf. * sick-bed,' 'sick-room.' 

538 Spirit, i.e. his natural disposition of energy and courage. 

539 Slnslied, because he had been alarmed without reason. ^ 

542 Dropped and flmig' are past participles. Careless, 
adj. for adv. 

543 Antlers. Cf. 1. 40. 

544 To grrace, i.e. to adorn. Cf. 1. 470. 

545 Tropbies, memorials of victory, from Greek rpomj, a 
turning, alluding to the turning of an enemy in defeat. 

546 Vargret, a small shield or buckler, called also targe. Cf. : — 

• 111 fared it then with Roderick Dhu 
That on the field his targe he threw.' 

Lady of the Lake, Canto v. Staxvia-A-v 
Bagrle. Cf. 1. 286. 
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And broadswords, bows, and arrows store, 

With the tusk'd trophies of the boar. 

Here grins the wolf as when he died, 550 

And there the wild-cat's brindled hide 

The frontlet of the elk adorns, 

Or mantles o'er the bison's horns ; 

Pennons and flags defaced and stain'd. 

The blackening streaks of blood retained, 555 

And deer-skins, dappled, dun, and white. 

With otter's fur and seaPs unite, 

In rude and uncouth tapestry all. 

To garnish forth the silvan hall. 

548 Store, hoarded, laid up, accumulated ; O. E. stdr, great. 
Lord Bacon writes 'store treasure.' This use is now obsolete. 

551 Brindled or Itrimded (O. £. brin, to bum), striped 
with a darker colour on a grey ground, like marks of burning. 
Cf.:— 

' Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed.' 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, iv. i. 

552 Elk, an animal of the stag kind, with very large, spreading 
horns. 

553 Mantles, i.e. covers. Bison, a large animal of the ox 
kind found in the vast plains of North America, and popularly 
called the buffalo. The poet probably alludes to the wild ox 
anciently found in Scotland and England, descendants of which 
are still ' preserved ' at Chillingham Park in Northumberland. 

554 Pennon (Lat. penna, pinna, a feather, whence also pen 
for writing ; pinions, wings), properly a pointed streamer carried at 
the end of a lance or elsewhere. When knighthood (or the title of 
banneret) was conferred upon a gendemen, the point of his pennon 
was cut ofif, making a small square flag, called a banner. 

556 Bappled, cf. 1. 461. Bun, a colour partaking of brown 
and black. 

557 Otter, a carnivorous animal frequenting rivers, &c. and 
feeding on fish. It is found in all parts of Europe. 

SS^ ^«9lf a large amphibious animal which feeds on fish. It 
is found in all the northern seas, and is mucVi som%Vv\. ^l\ftt for 
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XXVIII. 

The wondering Stranger round him gazed, 560 

And next the fallen weapon raised : — 

Few were the arms whose sinewy strength 

Sufficed to stretch it forth at length. 

And as the brand he poised and swayed, 

* I never knew but one/ he said, 565 

its fur. Rude, cf. 1. 19. Uncouth (O. £. uncuth) now means 
odd, strange, unusual, awkward ; but formerly simply unknown. 
So barbarous, which at first meant only foreign, came to mean 
savage and wild. So outlandish, which in O. £. merely meant not 
belonging to the country, i.e. foreign, came to mean strange and 
awkward. One old writer (Puttenham, in the 'Art of English 
Poesy') sajrs the Greek and Latin languages are uncouth to the 
common people. Tap««try (pron. tapstry), a kind of needle- 
work in wool and silk, often richly ornamented, anciently used in 
covering the interior walls of the dwellings of the rich. Fr. tapisserie, 
from tapis, a carpet. Tapestry is now made by machinery. JLll ; 
the construction is, ' pennons, flags and deer-skins all unite with 
otter's and seal's fur to garnish the hall in tapestry.' All is there- 
fore an indefinite pronoun in apposition by which the nominatives 
are repeated for the sake of emphasis. Cf. ' We all do fade as a 
leaf/ Isaiah Ixiv. 6 ; also, 'The Lord, he'xs the God,' i Kings xviii. 
39 ; ' They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters, these see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in 
the deep,' Psalm cvii. 23, 24. 

559 Oarnisb fortb, adorn. SjlTan (Lat. sylva, a wood), 
relating to a wood. 

562 Sinew J, strong ; the sinews are the tendons or ligaments 
by which the joints are moved and on which their strength chiefly 
depends. 

564 Brand, a sword, an abbreviation of brandon. Cf. note 
to 1. 708. Thus Milton writes, alluding to the 'Sword which 
turned every way to keep the way of the tree of Life,' Gen. iii. 24— 

' Paradise, so late their bapp^ ^eax. 
Waved over by that ^tckm^ brand' 

E. 2 
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* Whose stalwart arm might brook to wield 

A blade like this in battle-field.' 

She sighed, then smiled and took the word : 

'You see the guardian champion's sword : 

As light it trembles in his hand, 570 

As in my grasp a hazel wand ; 

My sire's tall form might grace the part 

Of Ferragus, or Ascabart ; 

But in the absent giant's hold 

Are women now, and menials old.' 575 



XXIX. 

The mistress of the mansion came, 
Mature of age, a graceful dame ; 
Whose easy step and stately port 

566 Stiftlw^art, OT sialworth, i.e. worth stealing ; hence, stout, 
strong, sturdy. The word seems to be a relic of the times when 
men were bought and sold in England, and sometimes stolen. 
JBr<M»k, to bear, to endure (O. £. brucan, to use, perform). 

568 T<M»k the w^ord, i.e. continued the conversation. 

569 Cliainpioii, properly one who undertakes another's cause 
in single combat ; a hero, a stout warrior. 

573 I'erragrns and Ascabart were two fabled giants of 
romance. The first is mentioned under the name of Ferrau by the 
Italian poet Ariosto, and is said to have been slain by Orlando. 
One old romance describes Ferragus as a pagan of the eighth 
century, having a height of 40 feet and the strength of twenty men. 
Ascabart figures in the story of Bevis of Hampton, and his effigy 
was formerly seen guarding one side of a gate at Southampton. 
His height was said to be 30 feet. 

574 ISold, a place of security, a castle. Cf. ^Monghold. 

575 Meiiialii, properly domestic servants, but applied also to 

others ; from O. Fr. maisnier, belonging to the mesner (house). 

S^S 1^4»rt, beanDg, manner of carrying oneself (Lat. porio, to 
cany). 
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Had well become a princely court, 

To whom, though more than kindred knew, 580 

Young Ellen gave a mother's due. 

Meet welcome to her guest she made, 

And every courteous rite was paid. 

That hospitality could claim, 

Though all unask'd his birth and name. 585 

Such then the reverence to a guest. 

The fellest foe might join the feast, 

And from his deadliest foeman's door 

Unquestioned turn, the banquet o'er. 

At length his rank the stranger names, $90 

* The Knight of Snowdoun, James Fitz-James ; 

579 ISad w^ell l»«coiiie, subjunctive = would have. 

580 More tban kindred Icne^-, i.e. Ellen's mother being 
dead, she loved this Lady Margaret, her maternal aunt, as though 
she were her mother, and treated her as such. Cf. Canto ii., stanza 
13. This was more than kindred of that relationship usually asked 
or gave. 

582 Meet, suitable. 

583 Rite, custom, ceremony. 

585 Unaslc'd. Sir Walter Scott, in a note on this passage 
says, 'The Highlanders, who carried hospitality to a punctilious 
excess, are said to have considered it as churlish to ask a stranger 
his name or lineage before he had taken refreshment. Feuds were so 
frequent among them that a contrary rule would in many cases 
have produced the discovery of some circumstance which might 
have excluded the guest from the benefit of the assistance he stood 
in need of.' 

586 Tben, i.e. at the time of the story. The word is emphatic. 

587 I<eUe««, most cruel. O. Fr.yi/, O. E./r//, cruel; O. Fr. 
feloine, cruelty. Late Lat. felo, a felon ; Old High German fillan, 
to torment, skin, flay. The O. E. fell, skin, whence fellmonger, a 
dealer in skins, is derived, appears to be of the same origin. 

589 Xlie banquet o*er, i.e. being o' ex \ nominative absolute, 
corresponding to the ablative absolute in Latin and. tha ^gjxc*2c*^ 
absolute in Greek. 

Sgi iSnowdomiy a name gweu \.o \Jftft vo^xk. oi'Si'Cv^^ax^^ \^assss». 
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• 

Lord of a barren heritage^ 

Which his brave sires, from age to age, 

By their good swords had held with toil ; 

His sire had fall'n in such turmoil, 595 

And he, God wot, was forced to stand 

Oft for his right with blade in hand. 

This morning with Lord Moray's train 

He chased a stalwart stag in vain, 

Outstripped his comrades, missed the deer, 600 

Lost his good steed, and wandered here.' 

XXX. 

Fain would the Knight in turn require 

The name and state of Ellen's sire. 

Well shewed the elder lady's mien. 

That courts and cities she had seen ; 605 

Ellen, though more her looks displayed 

The simple grace of silvan maid, 

frequently called himself ' the goodman of Ballangeish ' when going 
about the country incognito. See ' Tales of a Grandfather.' 
592 Barren beritagre, i.e. impoverished by war. 

595 Sucb turmoil. His father, James IV., was slain at 
Flodden Field in fighting against the army of Henry VIII. of 
England, commanded by the Earl of Surrey, September 9, 1513. 

596 l?Fot, knew ; the imperfect of weet (also used as present) ; 
O. E. witan, to know. Weet is a neuter verb, and is thus spelt 
because the i in witan was long. Cf. : — 

• But well I weet thy cruel wrong 
Adorns a nobler poet's song.' — Prior, Alma^ ii. 289. 

' More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of.' 

Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus, ii. 1. 

599 He. The hunter of 11. 591-601 is speaking of himself in 
the third person. Stalwart (566). 

60s JTiMin, gladly. Cf. 1. 81. Require, ask. 
60s ^tmt^s social rank. See * birth,' \. S'^S^ 
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In speech and gesture, form and face, 

Shewed she was come of gentle race ; 

'Twere stiange in ruder rank to find 610 

Such looks, such manners, and such mind. 

Each hint the Knight of Snowdoun gave. 

Dame Margaret heard with silence grave ; 

Or Ellen, innocently gay. 

Turned all inquiry light away : — 615 

* Weird women we ! by dale and down 

We dwell, afar from tower and town. 

We stem the flood, we ride the blast, 

On wandering knights our spells we cast ; 

While viewless minstrels touch the string, 620 



608 Crentnre, movement or carriage of the body (Lat. "gero, 
gestum, to bear, carry). 

609 Oentle, well-bom, Yrcnch gentil \ Lat. gentilis, belonging 
to a gens or aristocratic family. 

610 'Twere, subjunctive = it would be. Ruder, less polished 
(Lat. rudis, barbarous, rough, impolished). 

612 Sacb bint, i.e. to know ' the name and state of Ellen's 
sire.' 

615 I^iffbt, adj. for adv. 'lightly.' Cf. 1. 58. 

616 1¥eird, skilled in fate and witchcraft. O. E. wyrd, fate. 
So fairy, from Lat. fatum, fate. Hown, a hill ; O. E. and Gaelic, 
dun, a hill-fort. Cf. Snow^t?^ ; the North and South Downs in south 
and east of England ; 'London, Z>tf»stable, Z>»irmow, Dundxy Hill ; 
Z>a«keld, ' the fort of the Celts ; ' DumbBxXon, ' the fort of the 
Britons. ' Observe the alliteration in these hues. 

619 iranderingr knig-bti. Cf. 'knight errant' (475). 
Jip«ll, O. E. s^eli, history, speech, tidings (as in Gospel), now a 
charm, consisting of some words of secret power. Cf. : — 

' And of thir (these) wormes wil I telle 
A tal, yef (i/) ye wil her mi spelle.' 

Homilies in Verse, about 1330. 

t2o VJewleM, invisible. Ci. * viewless ^^n^' \. 'jpa. 
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'Tis thus our charmed rhymes we sing.' 
She sung, and still a harp unseen 
Filled up the symphony between. 

XXXI. 

SONG. 

* Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o*er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking 625 
Dream of battled fields no more. 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall. 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 630 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er. 
Dream of fighting fields no more : 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. 
Mom of toil, nor night of waking. 635 

621 Rbjiuett, verses, songs, i.e. the spells alluded to above. 
RhymeT[ in poetry, means a correspondence of sound at the end of 
lines or verses. Rime is the old and correct mode of spelling the 
word, which is O. E. rim, number, but is spelt rhyme on the in- 
correct supposition that it comes from the Greek pvtf/xof, Lat. 
rhythmus, rhythm, symmetry, harmony in music or speech. 

624 l^Varfare o*er, being o'er. Warfare is here nommative 
absolute. Cf. ' the banquet o'er, ' 1. 589. 

625 Breaking* is here a verbal abstract noun, meaning inter- 
ruption. Cf. 'waking,' 1. 627. 

628 Sncbanted, cf. 'enchantments,' 1. 27. 

631 Hewlmg", present participle agreeing with strains. Dewing 
= bedewing, i.e. covering every sense with slumber as gently as the 
dews cover the grass, &c. 

633 Vigrlitinflr fields. Here the abstract fields is put for the 
concrete men, by metonymy; or the adj. may be said to be trans- 
ferred. Cf. • flying traces,' 1. 122. 
63s l^tMUingf verbal abstract noun. CI. ' bieakiiv^/ I. 625. 
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^ No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 

Armour's clang, or war-steed champing. 
Trump nor pibroch sunmion here 

Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 
Yet the lark's shrill fife may come 640 

At the day-break from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum. 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near, 

637 Clangr* cf. 'clanging/ 377. Cbampingry biting the 
bit with frequent action of the teeth. Clang and champing are in 
apposition to sounds (636). 

638 Trump, trumpet, supply neither before trump. Pibrocb, 
bagpipe. It is a Gaelic word derived from piob, a pipe, and is pro- 
perly applied to the air played by the piper to excite or soothe the 
passions of his hearers. 

639 Clan, a number of families united under one chieftain. 
Supply either before mustering. MiMteringr and trampingr 
are verbal adjectives qualifying clan and squadron respectively. 
Ilquadron (Fr. escadron \ Lat. quadra^ a square), properly a 
body of men drawn up square ; hence part of an army, a troop. 

641 falloir, land ploughed, but left unsown. It is properly 
an O. £. word meaning pale red or yellow, and is still used in this 
sense in 'fallow-deer.' 

642 JBlttern', a bird of the heron kind, solitary in its habits 
and haunting swamps or reedy marshes and other desolate places. 
Its deep, hollow sounding note, which is usually heard in the breeding 
season, is called by Dryden ' bumping,' and by Goldsmith ' boom- 
ing.' Cf. also^ 

' Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow sounding bittern guards its nest.' 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 

643 Sedgry. Sedge is a plant distinguished from the grasses 
by having an angular and solid stem instead of a round and hollow 
one. 

644 ]f one is here an indeftnile piOTvo>Mi \sae^ «ss^Jo^i^c^5aiJi^^ 
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Guards nor warders challenge here, 645 

Here's no war-steed's neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping.' 



XXXII. 

She paused— then, blushing, led the lay 

To grace the stranger of the day. 

Her mellow notes a while prolong 650 

The cadence of the flowing song. 

Till to her lips in measured frame 

The minstrel verse spontaneous came. 

and must be considered as a repetition in another form of the 
nominative. Cf. 'all,' note, 1. 558, and — 

' Terms of peace were none vouchsafed.' — Milton. 
' Satisfaction can be none but by pangs of death.' 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Nighty iii. 4. 

645 Croard, one who is temporarily on duty. "VFarder, one 

whose entire business it is to keep guard. Cball«ngr«, demand 
the comitersign or password from those who approach their posts. 

646 Sl«re'«. Neigh and champing are regarded as one. and the 
same subject and take the singular verb is. Cf. St. Matt. xvi. 17, 
'Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee.' Clans and 
squadrons in the next line, being both plural, do not affect is ; their 
verb is understood. Cf. Byron's 

' Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress.' 

648 I<ed tb« lay, i.e. began the song. 

649 Crrace, honour. 

651 Cadence (French, from Lat. cado, to fall), the falling or 
modulation of the voice in singing or speaking. 

652 Measured frame, i.e. arranged in proper feet or 
measures. 

653 Upontaneoaii. Adj. for adv. Of its own accord, with- 
out effort ; but here improvised, extempore. One who sings or 

p/a^s a new tune or song without previous prepaxalioiv.is caXV^d asv 
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SONG CONTINUED. 

* Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 

While our slumbrous spells assail yej 655 

Dream not, with the rising sun. 

Bugles here shall sound reveiUd 
Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 
Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen, 660 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done. 
Think not of the rising sun. 
For at dawning to assail ye, 
Here no bugles sound reveilld' 665 



XXXIII. 

The hall was cleared — the Stranger's bed 

Was there of mountain heather spread. 

Where oft a hundred guests had lain. 

And dreamed their forest sports again. 

But vainly did the heath-flower shed 670 

Its moorland fragrance round his head ; 

improvlsat6re, feminine improvlsatrice. It is an Italian word which 
has no English equivalent. 
655 Spell*, cf. 1. 619. 

657 ReT«lll^, a sound made at daybreak to awaken soldiers 
and to relax sentry duty ; usually either by bugles or by beat of 
drum (Fr. reveilkr, to awake). Cf. 1. 665. 

658 Hen, probably a Celtic word adopted by the Saxons. It 
means a deep wooded valley, and is hence applied to the dark retired 
spot to which any wild beast, especially of the fiercer kind, retires to 
sleep. The termination den is found in the names of many Enghsh 
towns and villages, no less than forty-two eKaEcv^\!K5» ^^saoarccMg^^cw 
the weald of Kent alone, e.g. Tentetden, 'NV?Lxden,'^TvN\.«CLde,u» ^*i. 
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Not Ellen's spell had lulled to rest 

The fever of his troubled breast. 

In broken dreams the image rose 

Of varied perils, pains, and woes ; 675 

His steed now flounders in the brake, 

Now sinks his barge upon the lake ; 

Now leader of a broken host, 

His standard falls, his honour's lost. 

Then, — from my couch may heavenly might 680 

Chase that worst phantom of the night ! — 

Again returned the scenes of youth. 

Of confident undoubting truth ; 

Again his soul he interchanged 

With friends whose hearts were long estranged. 685 

They come, in dim procession led, ' 

The cold, the faithless, and the dead ; 

As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 

672 IVot sunn's spell, i.e. not j( even) Ellen's spelL 

673 Troubled breast, i.e. troubled with the thought that 
the sword (536-7) was the sword of an enemy, and that he might 
be now in his power. 

676 JBrake, of. 1. 129. Barg>e, a boat for pleasure ; also 
one for burden (Late Lat. barga). 

678 Iieader, nominative absolute ; supply being. JBroken 
bo»t, i.e. an army whose ranks are broken up by defeat. 

683 Of confident, &c. Expresses the trustfulness character- 
istic of youth. 

684 lSi« soul be intercbangred, i.e. conversed with them 
as before their estrangement. 

685 l?F«re=had been ; imperfect for pluperfect. 

687 Cold, faitbless, dead. These are adjectives merely, 
not adjectives converted into substantives. Those of the latter class 
may be known by their taking the plural form, as good, goods ; 
black, blacks ; bitter, bitters ; sweet, sweets. 

688 A« w^arm, &c. Supply was ; as warm was each hand. 
This is an example of inversion for the sake of emphasis. Cf. 
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As if they parted yesterday. 

And doubt distracts him at the view, — 690 

O were his senses false or true ? 

Dreamed he of death, or broken vow. 

Or is it all a vision now ? 

XXXIV. 

At length, with Ellen in a grove 

He seemed to walk, and speak of love ; 695 

She listened with a blush and sigh. 

His suit was warm, his hopes were high. 

He sought her yielded hand to clasp, 

And a cold gauntlet met his grasp : 

The phantom's sex was changed and gone, 700 

Upon its head a helmet shone ; 

Slowly enlarged to giant size. 

With darkened cheek and threatening eyes. 

The grisly visage, stem and hoar. 

To Ellen still a likeness bore. — 705 

He woke, and, panting with affright. 

Recalled the vision of the night. 

697 Suit, the act of wooing. IVarm, i.e. iirgent, pressing. 

699 Oaimtlet (Fr. gantelet, diminutive of gant, a glove), a 
glove covered on ^he back with plates of metal for use in battle. 

700 Pbantom (Fr. phantdtne, fantSme, through the Lat. 
from Gr. ^avracrtia), or phantasm, an illusive or visionary appearance, 
a ghost. 

704 Orlalj (O. E. grislic^ from agrisan, to terrify), dreadful, 
frightful, terrible. The verb agrise, to frighten, to make frightful, is 
now obsolete. Cf. : — 

' And powring forth their bloud in brutish wize 
That any iron eyes, to see, it would agrize.' 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, v. 10, 28. 

Visag'e, cf. 1. 409. Hoar, white, gc«>} -m^ ^<&. 
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The hearth's decaying brands were red, 

And deep and dusky lustre shed, 

Half shewing, half concealing, all 710 

The uncouth trophies of the halL 

Mid those the Stranger fixed his eye, 

Where that huge falchion hung on high. 

And thoughts on thoughts, a countless throng. 

Rushed, chasing countless thoughts along, 715 

Until, the giddy whirl to cure. 

He rose, and sought the moonshine pure. 

XXXV. 

The wild-rose, eglantine, and broom. 

Wasted around their rich perfume : 

The birch-trees wept in fragrant balm, 720 

The aspens slept beneath the calm ; 

The silver light, with quivering glance. 

Played on the water's still expanse, — 

Wild were the heart whose passions' sway 



708 HecajingTy i.e. burning away. Brand (O. E. brennan, 
to burn), a piece of wood lighted or to be lighted in the fire. But 
brand, a sword, is probably a shortened form of brandon (Ital. 
brandone), now obsolete. Cf. : — 

' Her right hand swings a brandon in the air, 
Which flame and terror hurleth everywhere.' 

Flowers of Zion, No. 35. 
711 Uncoutb, cf. 1. 558. 

716 Oiddj wbirl, i.e. of the 'countless thoughts.' 
720 Birch-trees wept (502), fragrrant balm. The leaves 
have an aromatic smell ; and an oil, extracted A*om the bark, is used 
in the preparation of Russian leather, to which it imparts a fragrant 
odour. Balm (214). 

^21 JL»pemt slept (223). Silver ligrht* cf. ' silver wave ' 
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Could rage beneath the sober ray ! 725 

He felt its calm, that warrior guest, 
While thus he communed with his breast : 
* Why is it, at each turn I trace 
Some memory of that exiled race ? 
Can I not mountain-maiden spy, 730 

But she must bear the Douglas eye ? 
Can I not view a Highland brand. 
But it must match the Douglas hand ? 
Can I not frame a fevered dream, 
. But still the Douglas is the theme ? — 735 

ni dream no more — by manly mind 
Not even in sleep is will resigned. 
My midnight orisons said o'er, 
rU turn to rest, and dream no more/ 
His midnight orisons he told, 740 

A prayer with every bead of gold, 
Consigned to heaven his cares and woes, 
And sunk in undisturbed repose ; 
Until the heath-cock shrilly crew. 
And morning dawned on Benvenue. 745 

726 Tbat iprarrlor gruest, nominative, in apposition to he. 

729 Tbat «xiled race, i.e. the Doi^lases, whose estates had 
been forfeited, and who had been forbidden to come within six miles 
of the king's presence. See ' Hist, of Scotland.' The Douglas of 
this poem is not historic. 

733 Matcb tbe ]>oiig>las band, cf. 11. 565-7. Douglas is 
said to be a Pictish word, Dhu Glas = dark blue stream. 

737 By* maiilT' mind. The sense is that a manly mind can 
control the will even in sleep, so as to determine the subject of its 
dreams. 

738 Orisons, prayers, O. Fr. orison, from Lat. oro, to pray. 
741 Bead (297). 
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